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Teacher-Teacher Interaction 


Is Important 


Teachers’ Social Grouping 


Reflects School’s Climate 


The relationships existing between 
teacher and child and between principal 
and teachers have lately been receiving 
educational 


considerable attention in 


literature. As yet, however, little at- 
tention has been directed toward rela- 
tionships between teachers, within the 


school. 


In the eyes of the sociologist, espe- 
cially the one studying sociological pat- 
terns of workers in other occupations, 
this lack of concern over the sociology 
of the school faculty is somewhat in- 
comprehensible. Perhaps because many 
professions, including sociology, have 
looked to the educational process for 
their continuing existence and develop- 
ment, certain attitudes have somehow 
developed which have tended to pre- 
vent sociological research from being 
carried on within the school. As a re- 
sult, little investigation has been con- 
ducted to provide insight into the na- 
ture and significance of teacher-teacher 
interaction. Fortunately, this hands- 
off attitude is rapidly disappearing, for 
it appears that there is much to be 
learned from an investigation of rela- 


tionships among teachers. 
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@ Willard J. Congreve 


Pioneer Study of 
Social Interaction 

As early as 1925, studies at the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric 
Company discovered that the produc- 
tion worker is not merely a mechanical 
device which fashions raw materials 
He is not a 
device affected only by changes in light, 


into a saleable product. 


temperature, time off, and special mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon snacks, but 
rather a human being who has feelings, 
emotions, and attitudes which affect 
lis behavior in ways which cannot be 
decounted for in terms of earning op- 


portunity, physical conditions of work, 


The problem of cliques within the fac- 
ulty of a school is one which is often 
discussed informally but rarely studied 
carefully. This article reports the appli- 
cation of certain sociological techniques 
to the study of the faculties of two 
schools. It deals with cliques, “loners,” 
and those who cannot be identified as 
showing either of these extremes of social 
behavior. The conclusions suggest some 
potentially profitable areas of explora- 
tion for both principals and teachers 
within their own schools. Dr. Congreve is 
principal of the Foster School. 





or a desire for physical comfort or 
higher material standards. Further, 
these studies indicated that assemblages 
of workers are not merely the sum total 
of the collective individuals, but are 
rather a new entity, in fact, an organ- 
ized group. They maintained, therefore, 
that the industrial enterprise cannot be 
described solely on the basis of its for- 
mal organization, developed and exe- 
cuted by the administrative personnel. 
The informal worker group organi- 
zation must also be considered as an 
integral part of the enterprise, having 
definite effects upon such elements of 
the operation as production control, re- 
sistance to change, absenteeism, turn- 
over, and general worker morale 
These findings touched off studies 
in almost every occupation. Members 
of the medical profession, clerical and 
office personnel, employees of govern- 
ment agencies, and blue collar workers 
in many industries have received con- 
the 
have 


siderable attention. Even social 


organizations of students been 


examined—but we have been reluctant 
to look at the teaching profession with 
the same intensity with which we have 
examined others. 


Some progress is being made, how 
ever. In 1951, Boyan' conducted a 
pioneering investigation of a junior 
high school faculty, examining in the 
way which others had prevously inves 
tigated industrial employee groups the 
interplay between the formal and in 


formal organizations of the faculty. 


Stimulated by this pioneering ven 
ture, this writer undertook a study of 


two secondary schools with similar 


teacher and student population, but 


with strikingly different administra- 


tors. The primary aim of the study 
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was to learn, if possible, the nature 
and significance of teacher-teacher in- 
teraction. A _ total of seventy-one 
teachers were involved in the study. 


The Methods 
Of This Study 

The study of the social organization 
of an enterprise is usually concerned 
with two aspects of the social inter- 
relationships which exist among its 
members: (1) groups or patterns of 
interaction, that is, who interacts with 
whom—the sort of information which 
can be arrived at through a series of 
sociometric diagrams; and (2) the in- 
fluence which members of an interact- 
ing group have over other members 
of the group and over the administra- 
tor or person in charge of the enter- 
prise (in our case, the educational pro- 
gram of a school) the 


particularly 


with which 
individuals are concerned 
in relation to matters pertaining to the 
operation of the enterprise. 

Instead of comparing and contrast- 
ing the formal and informal organiza- 
tion of the work force as has been done 
in industrial sociological research, this 
study sought answers to four ques- 
tions : 

1. What is the basis for teacher-teacher 

interaction ? 
What is the 
organization ? 
How do teacher groups relate to the 
school administrator ? 

What might a study of teacher groups 


reveal about the effectiveness of a 
school ? 


nature of teacher social 


The techniques used in this study 


included observation, direct and non 


directive interviews, and the use of 


'Norman J. Boyan, “A Study of the For 
mal and Informal Organizations of a School 
Faculty.” (Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni 
versity, 1951). 
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two major paper and pencil instru- 
ments—a sociometric questionnaire and 
a leadership pattern index. The schools 
were studied concurrently over a pe- 
riod of six months. During this time, 
visits were made to each school on the 
average of three per week. 

For the first three months, the teach 
ers and administrators were observed 


in the classroom, the office, the lounge, 


at lunch, and at evening social events. 


They were also engaged in conversa 
tions whenever possible. 
the 


In addition, 


teachers and administrators re 
sponded to a schedule of pre-planned 


questions in a formal interview period. 


Observation And Interviews 
Provide A Beginning 

Certain notions about the social in 
teraction patterns of the teachers, 1. e., 
the nature of the existing groups, were 
gained from these observations and in 
terviews. These notions were further 
tested and the groups more clearly 
defined through the use of the socio 
metric questionnaire which was com- 
pleted by the teachers and the admin 
istrators near the end of the study 
when rapport had been fully established 
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This questionnaire was designed to 
produce a description of the group pat 
terns and to measure the extent of in- 
teraction among the staff members. It 
also contained items the responses to 
which identified the teachers who were 
most influential over other teachers and 
those who were most influential over 


the administrator. 


The leadership pattern index, also 
completed by the participants at the 
close of the study, was designed to gain 
an objective and comparable measure 
of the behavior of the administrators 
of the two schools as seen both by the 
teachers and by the administrators 
themselves. The results of this instru 
ment verified an earlier judgment of 
the differences existing between the 
two schools in administrator behavior 
and permitted an assessment of the ex 
tent to which the administrators were 
satisfying the professional needs of the 


teachers. 


To be sure, this study Was, ploneer 
ing and exploratory, as was Boyan’s. 
The findings presented here must be 
considered as tentative rather than de- 


finitive, but it is hoped that they will 
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be helpful to teachers and principals 
examining their own school situation. 


Needs Determine 


Teacher-Teacher Interaction 
Teachers can be said to seek to sat 
isfy needs of two general kinds through 
interaction with other teachers: social 
needs and professional needs. Social 
needs include the need for a sense of 
personal affinity, attachment, and mem- 
bership in the group; and the need for 
recreation. Professional needs include 
the need for basic information to pur- 
sue the teaching act, the need for a 
sense of satisfaction from completing 
the task effectively, the need for a 
feeling of belonging—of working to- 
gether with others in the school—and 
the need for a sense of importance of 


the work being accomplished. 


The unique nature of the teaching 
profession provides the teacher with 
satisfactions that are not characteristic 
of most occupations. The teacher has 
great opportunity to interact with his 
students ; at the same time, he has rela 
tively little opportunity to interact with 
his colleagues. This situation permits 
the teacher to decide with ease whether 
have extensive inter- 


or not he will 


action with other teachers. The nature 
of this decision may depend upon the 
degree of satisfaction derived from 
working as a professional in the school 
with the children. If the satisfaction 
is sufficient, the teacher may sense no 
need for extensive contacts with other 
teachers. Moreover, he may have so 
cial contacts outside the school which 
satisfy his needs for interaction with 


adults. 


On the other hand, the teacher may 
find his work frustrating and feel a 
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great need for companionship with 
other teachers whenever the opportu- 
nity arises. It would seem, then, that 
interaction among teachers arises from 
a desire to satisfy needs—conscious and 
unconscious, social and professional 

and that the extent and type of this 
interaction is determined by the man- 
ner in which the teacher finds these 


needs best satisfied. 


Three Kinds of 
Interaction 


Assuming that satisfaction of needs 


is a basis for interaction, one can 


readily see that any school faculty may 


contain some teachers who seem to re- 
main separate and aloof. These teach- 
ers maintain the teacher contacts neces- 
sary to the performance of their duties. 
but never stop to “pass the time of 
day” or get “chummy” with anyone. 
Such teachers are not necessarily 
socially maladjusted individuals—those 
who cannot satisfy their needs because 
of deficient personality or other 
qualities which prevent them from 
maintaining healthy relations with 
ohers. Rather, they may well be the 
teachers who tend to derive most of 
their satisfactions from the job and 
the 
teachers 


outside school 


( Unfortunately, 


these are many times mis- 
understood by the administrator and 
other teachers and are labeled as “‘anti- 
social,” “funny,” or “queer.” ) 

In addition, any school faculty will 
contain some teachers who are excep- 
tionally friendly with certain other 
the 


who make up the closely knit groups 


teachers. These are individuals 
sometimes referred to as “cliques.” 
Such teachers may be said to practice 
Further, there 


will be a third group of teachers who 


intimate interaction. 
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seem to take the middle road in inter- 
action. They are not aloof, yet they 
are not part of a closely knit group. 
Rather, they maintain friendly but neu- 
tral contacts with almost all of the staff 
members. They are free and friendly 
in conversation with most of their col- 
leagues, but they do not pursue friend- 
What these 
teachers practice may be called neutral 


ship beyond this point. 


interaction. 


Social and Professional 
Needs of Teachers Vary 


Any school faculty is likely to dis- 
play examples of these three kinds of 
interaction existing among the staff 
members. Some members will appear 
to be separate and aloof in social situ- 
ations, some will display intimate inter- 
action with others, while the remainder 
will maintain a sort of neutral friend- 


ship with almost everyone. 


The nature and extent of the teach- 
er’s social needs within the school fac- 
ulty depend to a large extent upon the 
individual personality structure of the 
teacher as well as upon the degree to 
which social 


his satisfied 


through other channels—his students 


needs are 


and his personal contacts outside the 


school. The quality and scope of the 


teacher’s professional needs, on the 
other hand, depend to a large degree 


upon the immediate situation within 


the school and, to some extent, upon 
the way in which the teacher perceives 


his needs. One teacher may feel a 


need for a great amount of detailed 
help and information to carry on his 
professional work, while another in the 
situation feel a need for 


same may 


very little or no help—in fact, he may 


resent help. 
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Principal-Teacher 
Relations Affect Needs 

The teacher’s expectations of admin- 
istrator behavior also help determine 
whether or not the teacher’s profes- 
sional needs are satisfied. Each teacher 
has a preconceived notion as to how 
the principal or administrator should 
pursue his tasks. To the extent that 
the principal’s behavior reasonably con- 
forms to this preconceived notion the 
teacher will feel that his professional 
needs are being satisfied. If such a 
teacher becomes a member of an inti- 
mate group of teachers, he probably 
will do so to satisfy some types of 
personal social needs rather than pro- 
fessional needs. However, if the be- 
havior of the principal is incongruent 
with the teacher’s perception, that is, 
if the teacher does not get the help, 
information, stimulation, backing, and 
co-operation he feels he should be get- 
ting to do his job, then he will feel a 
lack of fulfillment of his professional 
needs. Under these circumstances, if 
he becomes a member of a close inti 
mate group, he probably will seek to 
use this interaction to satisfy these 
professional needs as well as his per- 
sonal social needs. 

Even when dissatisfied with the pro 
fessional leadership of the principal, 
some teachers remain 


may elect to 


aloof or neutral. If their professional 
needs are not satisfied eventually, such 
teachers will either learn to live with 
this frustration (usually compensated 
for by satisfaction of needs outside the 
school) or will seek employment else 
where. 

Just as what the teacher expects of 
his principal determines in part wheth- 


er or not professional needs are satis- 
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hed, so do the principal's expectations 
of teacher behavior contribute to this 
determination. More commonly than 
not, teachers attempt to satisfy the 


principal's expectations because this 


type of behavior normally leads to a 
higher rating. The “one-happy-family”’ 


administrator is a case in point. He 
may consciously or unconsciously rate 
his teachers on the degree to which 
they become amalgamated socially into 
the staff. Some teachers may become 
group members in order to satisfy this 
expectation. Others, of 


course, may 


simply rebel. 


Eight Factors Related 
To Teacher Grouping 

With such generalizations as those 
just 


discussed as 


background, this 


study attempted to isolate factors 
which might throw some light on the 
admittedly complex problem of teacher- 
teacher interaction. Certain factors 
which could be objectively established, 
either through readily available per- 
sonnel data, or through the use of so- 
ciometric devices, were carefully col- 
lected and an attempt was made to 
determine the significance to these fac- 
tors. 

The study uncovered eight factors 
which seem to operate to determine 
teacher grouping: (1) age; (2) years 
on the staff of the school; (3) admin- 
istrator’s rating ; 


(5) 


(4) total years of ex- 
perience ; frequency of lounge 
visits; (6) sex; (7) expectations of 
administrator (8) percep- 
tions of the extent to which expecta- 
tions of 


behavior ; 


administrator behavior are 
satisfied. The first five of these factors 
also seem to indicate which teachers 
have influence over other teachers and 


over the administrator. 
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In considering factors which tend 
to control the development of teacher 
groups or teacher-teacher interaction, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the 
three levels of interaction discussed 
previously: aloofness, neutral interac 
tion, and intimate interaction. Aloof- 
ness indicates no grouping or interac- 
tion other than that which pertains to 
the the neutral 


interaction indicates contacts which are 


functions of school ; 


friendly, but not close; intimate inter- 
action denotes close group activity. 


Age Is Factor 

In Social Grouping 
Neutral 
among teachers with little regard to 


age. 


Age. interaction exists 
However, age is an important 
factor in structuring intimate social 
groups, but operates differently under 
different administrative conditions. In 
the school where consistent effort is 
made to satisfy the professional needs 
of all teachers, the teachers tend to 
their 


choose others within 


own age 
How- 


ever, in the school in which profes 


group as intimate companions. 


sional needs are not sufficiently satis- 
fied, the older staff members who have 
been on the staff longest are sought 
out by the younger, less experienced 
members as social partners. Probably 
this difference can be accounted for by 
the fact that these older, more experi- 
enced members are more capable of 
guiding the younger members in their 
teaching tasks, satisfying their other 
professional needs, and reducing their 
feelings of insecurity. 


Years on the Staff. In addition to 
becoming professionally more valuable 
as his tenure on a particular staff in- 


creases, a teacher also becomes more 
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the social structure. 


Even in neutral contacts, the longer 


integrated into 
tenure teachers tend to seek out each 
other rather than the newer teachers. 
This tendency becomes even stronger 
when the interaction is of the intimate 
sort. 

The 
desirable persons for hoth neutral and 


Admunistrator’s rating. most 
intimate interaction, thht is, those most 
sought out by others, are those teachers 
who are rated above the mean of all 
ratings of teachers given by the ad- 
This 


possible interpretations. 


ministrator. fact two 


suggests 


Why Are Highly 
Rated Teachers Popular? 
First, it might indicate that those 


teachers who are most desired as social 
companions by other teachers are those 
rated higher by their administrator. 
This interpretation would suggest that 
the administrator uses social desirabil- 
ity or integration into the teaching 
group as one criterion of teacher effec 


tiveness. 
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The second possible interpretation 1s 
that teachers seek out the better teach 
ers for social companions, because they 
find considerable satisfaction from in- 
teracting with these capable teachers. 
In this study the teachers did not know 
they were being rated by their prin- 
cipal. The principal, in turn, did not 
know his ratings of teachers would be 
compared with the social desirability 
of the teachers as indicated by socio- 
grams. If there is, as there seems to 
be, a high correlation between these 
two criteria—social desirability and ad 
that 
better teachers are sought out by the 


ministrator ratings—it suggests 


poorer teachers. They become natural 
professional leaders and are accepted 
as such by the staff. This phenomenon 
helps to point out the better teachers 
to the administrator and apparently be 
comes one of the factors in the rating 
process. 

Years of experience. In itself, years 
of experience does not seem to be a 
social desira- 


determining factor of 
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bility. Rather, the older, more experi- 
enced teacher with the shortest tenure 
on a particular school staff is the least 
desirable person socially. However, 
when years of experience is coupled 
with long tenure then the findings indi 
cated above under Years on the Staff 
obtain. One might conclude, therefore, 
that the more experienced one becomes 
as a teacher, the more dfficult it is to 
become integrated socially into a new 


school faculty. 


The Lounge Is 
Neutral Ground 
Lounge visits. 
had 
One 


Both schools studied 


co-educational teachers’ lounges 
night expect that the extent to 
which teachers visit the lounge is an 
indication of their social desirability. 
This, however, is not the case. Rather, 
the tendency appears to be just the 
opposite. Those persons who visit the 
lounge most frequently are not neces- 
sarily identified as social companions ; 
rather they tend to be persons not par- 
ticularly desirable who are seeking out 
others. Intimate social groups do not 
meet in the co-educational lounge. The 
interaction which takes 


social place 


therein is usually neutral and incon 


sequential. 
Neutral 


among teachers with little regard to 


Sex. interaction exists 


sex. The men tend to seek out other 


men, but not to a large extent. At 


this level of interaction, the women 


seek out men almost as much as they 


seek out women. However, intimate in- 
teraction is definitely along sex lines. 
Only occasionally can a closely knit so- 
cial which contains 


group be found 


members of both sexes 
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Expectations of administrator be- 
havior. When the groups in existence 
at the time of the study were exam- 
ined, it was discovered that teachers 
who hold similar expectations of ideal 
administrator behavior tend to group 
together. Those teachers who have 
similar notions as to how the school 
should be administered find each other 


mutually satisfying. 


Perceptions of the extent to which 
expectations of administrator behavior 
are satisfied. In keeping with the pre- 
vious finding, it was also observed that 
those teachers who hold similar percep- 
tions of the extent'to which their ex- 


pectations of administrator 


behavior 
are being satisfied find each other mu- 
tually desirable. Both of these findings 
suggest that teachers use interaction to 


satisfy their professional needs. 


Four Determinants 
Of Teacher Influence 

Age, years of experience, years on 
the present staff, and administrator's 
rating determine those teachers who 
have influence over other teachers and 
With few ex- 


ceptions, those teachers who are iden 


over the administrator. 


tified by others as having influence tend 
to be older, have been on the present 
staff longer, have more years of teach 
ing experience and are rated higher 
by their administrator than are those 
who are identified as having little or no 


influence. 


The study of lounge visitation pro- 
vided some very interesting results. In 
the school where the professional needs 
are being satisfied, the administrator 
rarely visits the lounge and then stays 
only a few moments. In this situation 


those teachers who are influential over 
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both the administrator and the other 
teachers the 
lounge. However, in the school where 


likewise rarely visit 
the professional needs are not being 
satisfied, the administrator spends long 
periods of time in the lounge each 
day. Here there is a tendency (though 
not significant) for those who are iden- 
tified as influential over the adminis- 
trator to also visit the lounge fre- 
quently. However, those identified as 
having influence over other teachers 
tend (significantly) not to visit the 
lounge. This tendency, however, is 
not as great as in the first school. 


Teacher Grouping 
and the Principal 


One of the interesting conclusions 
suggested by this study is that there is 
a close relationship between the social 
behavior of the principal and the social 
behavior of whom 


those teachers to 


the principal gives a high rating. 


It appears that principals do not 
rate teachers solely upon professional 
performance in the classroom. The re- 
sults of this study indicate that there 
is a direct relationship between the ad- 
ministrator’s rating of a teacher and 
the extent to which the teacher’s par- 
ticipation in the social organization is 
similar to the social behavior of the 
administrator. For example, the ad- 
ministrator who demonstrates a high 
degree of close informal interaction 
with staff members will rate teachers 
who participate actively in close infor- 
mal groups higher than those who do 
not. Further, the administrator who 


maintains neutral, all-inclusive inter- 
action with staff members will rate the 
teachers who participate in this man- 


ner higher than those who do not. It 
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would seem, then, that the social be- 
havior of the administrator is what 
he likes to see in his teachers and tends 
to be a determining factor in his rat- 
ing scale. 


There seems also to be a distinct 
connection between the attitude of the 
principal towards fulfilling the profes- 
sional needs of the teachers and the 
functions of teacher interaction groups 
within the school. In one of the 
schools dealt with in this study, the 
principal carried on a definite program 
to satisfy the professional needs of 
teachers. In the other school, the prin- 
cipal adopted an informal laissez faire 
attitude towards providing the teachers 
with necessary help and information. 


Social Groups and 
the Principal 

The principal cannot satisfy the per 
sonal needs of the teachers in a school. 
This is not his basic responsibility, nor 
is it within his province, even as a 
student of human relations. The social 
organization of the teaching staff will 
develop to satisfy some of these needs. 
Others are satisfied outside the school. 
However, this study strongly suggests 
that it is the responsibility of the ad 
ministrator to work endlessly to satisfy 


the professional needs of his teachers. 


If he fails to do this, then the social 
organization will assume this responsi- 
bility. 


teachers “in the know” become highly 


Under these circumstances, 


desirable as social companions. 

Soon power groups and competitive 
cliques may form, leading eventually 
to a breakdown of effective relation- 
ships among the staff and between the 


staff and the administrator. 





While school effectiveness was not 
the subject of this investigation, the 
results suggest several important impli- 
cations. In a school where the social 
organization is attempting to satisfy 
the professional needs which should be 
the 


might ask how the professional needs 


satisfied by administrator, one 
are satisfied for the teachers who re- 
and do form a con- 


necting link in the 


main aloof not 
“grapevine.” If 
they do not receive the necessary infor- 
mation and materials, certainly their 


effectiveness will be impaired. 


Small Groups Interfere 
With Healthy Communication 
Further, intercommunication among 
teachers and between the teachers and 
the administrator are essential to the 
smooth operation of any school. Inter- 
action can take place most effectively 
when a cordial, neutral friendliness 
exists among all those responsible for 
the educational program. As small, 
intimate groups develop with the pur- 
pose of outguessing other groups and 
the administrator, or of planning strat- 
egy which will result in gains for their 


particular group members, the resultant 


rivalry and unhealthy suspicion clearly 


can reduce the effectiveness of the total 
program. 

The results of this study indicate 
further that, when professional needs 
are being satisfied, teachers and ad- 
ministrators ought not to become un 


duly concerned about the teacher who 
remains socially apart from other mem- 
bers, interacting only when institu- 
tional problems are the subject of dis- 
cussion. This teacher may be reaping 
great satisfactions from his work with 
the children and may experience ade- 
quate personal social satisfactions out- 
side the school. However, it is very 
important that such a teacher be in- 
cluded in the professional activities of 
the staff and be kept fully informed 
so that the help and information needed 
to perform his task are readily avail- 
able. In a school where the adminis- 
trator makes a consistent effort to de- 
velop a program which will satisfy the 
professional needs of all teachers re- 
gardless of their social status, the aloof 
teacher, as well as all others, will re- 
ceive necessary help and information 
as a matter of routine. 


Hence, if the professional needs of 
teachers are met through the adminis- 
trative actions of the principal, the 
teachers will not be required to resort 
to personal contacts to gain informa- 
tion basic to the performance of their 
duties. If relationships necessary to 
the operation of the school are open 
and frank and function in an _at- 
mosphere of social neutrality and re- 
spect for every member of the staff, 
there will exist a school climate con- 
ducive to the best and most effective 


educational program. 
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A Technique for Analyzing 


Pupil Progress in Arithmetic 


Card Serves As Guide 


To Individual Instructional Needs 


Frank appraisal reveals that evalu- 
ation techniques too often become ends 
unto themselves rather than efficient 
means for the improvement of future 
instruction. Yet, if evaluation is to in- 
clude an appraisal of learning for both 
pupils and teachers, it must be more 


than a mere culminating technique. 


Evaluation in many subject areas is 
difficult because there is often disagree- 
ment as to what is actually to be meas- 
ured; or, if agreement is present, accu- 
rate measuring instruments are not 


Standardized diagnostic tests to meas- 
ure arithmetic achievement are common 
and they do serve to indicate weaknesses 
to be removed. Yet they are rarely given 
often enough to tell the classroom teacher 
here and now just what Johnny has not 
mastered and what to teach him next. 
With the aid of locally devised achieve- 
ment tests and a permanent record card, 
teachers at King school have set up a 
system which both enables them to know 
just what Johnny is in need of and at the 
same time records pupil progress as it 
occurs. And best of all, according to 
Mr. Strasburg, King School principal, the 
system involves a minimum of clerical 
work. 
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available. However, in the subject area 
of arithmetic, where the body of mate- 
rial is taught in a sequential pattern, 
general agreement exists as to what is 
to be taught and how learning can be 
evaluated. 


Unfortunately, standardized achieve- 
ment tests in arithmetic do not wholly 
solve the problem of measurement. All 
of us know that scores obtained from 
these tests do not always give accurate 
grade placement or reveal specific areas 
of deficiency. Diagnostic tests which 
reveal specific weaknesses and _ pro- 
ficiencies are so constructed as to re- 
quire frequent referral to many indi- 


vidual tests—an arduous process. 


Committee Searches for 
New Evaluation Techniques 
Concerned with this problem, the 
faculty at King School has been en- 
gaged for some years in the study of 
techniques which would make evalu- 
ation and measurement rapid and at 
the same time serve as an aid to more 
effective teaching. This study has led 
the 


School to participate in a series of 


arithmetic committee of King 


experiments in teaching, testing, and 
record keeping. 
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Originally, a school-wide diagnostic 
test was administered and each child’s 
proficiencies and deficiencies were 
charted on large sheets in the school 
office. The results were revealing. For 
example, it was apparent that children 
at King were deficient in the area of 
measurement. Consequently, a six-week 
unit program was begun at each grade 
level for the purpose of re-teaching 
that specialized area. Retesting in- 
dicated that appreciable gains were 
achieved on a school-wide basis. 
the results 
which we had collected were of little 
value the 


(Ours is a transient student 


But six months later 


because of influx of new 
students. 
body.) The data also lost significance 
because there was no way to determine 
subsequent gain made by the students 
who remained in the school. It seemed 
obvious that the expenditure of time 
and energy on such a testing procedure 
did not result in data which could be 
constantly used by the instructional! 
staff to improve teaching. Results of 
such testing revealed only what was 
true on the particular day the test was 
administered. Even comparison from 
one six-month period to another six- 
month period was not valid because 
the groups were not stable: one was 


testing a different population. 


Difficulty of Relating Test 
Results to Subsequent Learning 
For us then, it was apparent that 


periodic diagnostic tests or standardized 


achievement tests were not of much 


help in day-to-day instruction. 
Although classroom teachers at King 
have always made it a practice to hand 
results of diagnostic tests to pupils, the 
children tended to consider these as 
than 


guides for self-improvement. More im- 


marks of achievement rather 
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portant, pupils were unable on a daily 
or weekly basis to see that they actually 
were improving; consequently, many 
tended to become disturbed rather than 
motivated by the results of the diag- 
nostic tests. 


The results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests, it seemed, were even more 
meaningless to the child, since the com- 
posite grade placement was very diffi- 
cult to interpret. Many times the re- 
sults of such tests tended to hide areas 
in which gross deficiencies existed. 

What was necessary was a procedure 
which would furnish constant diag 
nosis, continuous evaluation, and im- 
mediate translation into effective teach- 
ing. Another desired outcome was the 
pupil’s active role in the evaluation of 
his own progress. This, of course, sug- 
gested permanent records, generally 
accepted criteria for evaluation, and 
the possibility of articulation between 
classrooms as pupils moved on through 


the school. 


Instruction Must Be Geared 
To Individual Deficiencies 

The arithmetic committee agreed that 
the mental capacity of a child is a 
decisive 
ment. It 


factor in arithmetic achieve- 

nevertheless accepted as a 

principle that lack of achievement can 

very often be attributed to failure on 
part of 


the the teacher to identify 
individual 


basic arith- 
metical processes and to specifically 


deficiencies in 


direct teaching toward the removal of 


these deficiencies. The committee set 
as its goals the formulation of a pro- 
gram which would provide the 
following: 
A permanent record which would follow 
the child through the school. 


A method for recognizing specific defi- 
ciencies for each child. 
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Instruments which would 
speedy means of evaluation. 


provide a 


A uniform method for recording pupil 
progress. 


Recent and available 
planning daily lessons. 


information for 


Active participation of the child in the 
teaching process. 

After much experimentation the 
committee devised a five by eight inch 
card similar in design to the form on 
the front cover of the old Chicago 
Arithmetic Test devised by John T. 
Johnson and copyrighted by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. The card is 
of heavy white stock, durable enough 
to withstand handling over a period of 
six years or more. It is filed in a box 
kept on the teacher’s desk and avail- 
able at all times. 


This card is divided horizontally by 
grades and vertically according to pro- 
cess. Space just below the grade level 
notation is used to indicate the date of 
entrance into each grade. Two such 
dates indicate a grade repetition. The 
card also contains space for noting the 
child’s name, date of birth, and the 
date of entrance into the school. The 
vertical columns with the respectively 
numbered what 
grade level various arithmetical pro- 


squares indicate at 
cesses are called for by the course of 
study. A key which describes the arith- 
metical skill and gives examples to 


illustrate the 


process is furnished to 


each teacher. 


Analysis Card Shows 
Achievement and Weaknesses 
This arithmetic analysis card graphi- 
cally portrays each child’s achievement 
and specific weaknesses since it contains 
a space for recording mastery of all 
the arithmetical 


basic processes. It 


makes it easier for the teacher to deter- 
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mine at a glance the specific accom- 
plishments of the past, the child’s level 
of achievement at the moment, and the 
processes on which particular emphasis 
must be placed in the future. 

When a child enters the 2A semester 
an arithmetic card is prepared. It fol- 
lows the child through the school. The 
square appropriate to each process is 
initialed and dated as the child proves 
the skill. What is 
meant by mastery? For one thing the 


he has mastered 
process is something the child can un- 
derstand. The child must use the partic- 
ular process effectively and correctly 
in his daily work, his homework papers 
must give evidence of proficiency, and 
in his use of the skill he must exhibit 
a working knowledge of the principles 
involved. 

When it is evident that the pupil has 
reached this point in his learning, a 


formal evaluation from his teacher is 


indicated. The teacher then administers 


his own test, called the Room Test, con 


sisting of at least ten problems cover- 
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ing the specific process. If the child can 
do eight of the ten problems correctly 
the teacher then requests and ad- 
ministers an Office Test, devised by 
the arithmetic committee and covering 
the same process. If the child is suc- 
cessful in this test, it is assumed that 
he has mastered the skill. His card is 
then initialed and The Room 
Test and the Office Test are placed in 
the special arithmetic folder which has 
heen prepared for each child. 


dated. 


Diagnostic Tests Given 
For Further Evaluation 

At the 4B and 6A semesters stan- 
dardized diagnostic arithmetic tests are 
viven as an additional means of evalu- 
ation. Results of the 4B test are pro- 


filed in red by shading those spaces 


3 A ? 
Name A Ata i jt10<r»/ 


Date of 
Birth 


3// 


Process 


which the test reveals have been mas- 
tered. In 6A, when our children leave 
for an upper grade center, the process 
of testing and profiling in red is 
repeated. 

Children who transfer to King 
School in grades 4B or higher are 
given a diagnostic arithmetic test on 
the date of entry in order to determine 
immediately specific strengths and 
weaknesses. This test is administered 
by the room teacher during the normal 
arihmetic period, for it is not neces- 
sary in this type of examination to 
follow strict time limitations or specific 
testing conditions. The results of this 
test are immediately profiled on the 
child’s card. 

Is this method purely mechanical? 
The basic methods of teaching have 


King School 
Date of 
Entry _P/40/5-7 


| 4a |sB | 5a 


~ | \9/s7la7eel 


Number Meaning 
Addition 
Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division 


Common Fractions 


Decimals 


Measurement Z 4 


zs ‘p—gs 


Reasoning 


An Arithmetic Record Card for a child entering King School on September 20, 1957, and given a test 
on September 25, 1957. Shaded squares show her achievement on the diagnostic test. As she is a 
4A student, it shows her to be deficient in steps 4, 5, 6 in subtraction; 2, 3, 4 in multiplication; 3 in 
division; 3, 4 in measurement, and step 3 in reasoning. Initialed and dated squares indicate progress 


child made in 4A semester before promotion to 5B. The teacher's first duty is to see that 4A processes 
are completed before going to 5B work. 
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The teacher still con- 
tinues to use the method of instruction 
which he finds most effective. Concrete 
materials, understanding of concepts, 
and the use of manipulative devices 
continue to be stressed at all grade 
levels. What have changed, however, 
are the speed with which evaluation 
can be applied to teaching, the ease 
with which deficiencies can be detected, 
and the facility with which children 
can be grouped for specific instruction. 


not changed. 


Giving Group Instruction 
Based on Analysis Cards 

For example, the teacher who began 
the pilot program in a fifth grade class 
at King found after studying the pro- 
filed cards that the children fell into 
three major groups; an addition- 
subtraction group, a multiplication 
group, and a division group. A small 
percentage were up to grade or above 
grade in all these processes. On the 
hasis of these three groups she began 
her arithmetic instruction. 


One day each week is devoted to 
teaching a particular group while the 
other two groups work on assignments 
at their own level. The students who 
are up to grade receive enrichment 
material and, from time to time, aid in 
coaching special students in either of 


the lower groups. One day each week 


is set aside for evaluating and ap- 
praising. During this period the neces- 
sary tests are given and progress is 
noted and recorded by the teacher. 
Significantly it is also during this 
period that the children receive their 
greatest motivation : they discover their 
weaknesses, they see their progress, 


goals. 


and they set new g 


Review or current work in a parti- 


cular area (for example measurement 
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or reasoning, which does not necessarily 
involve difficult computations in the 
four basic skills) is given to the entire 
class on another day of the week. In 
this way concepts being mastered in 
the basic skills are employed in mean 
ingful situations, thereby meeting the 
social objectives as outlined in the 
Teaching Guide for Mathematics.’ 


Flexible Grouping Permits 
Individualized Instruction 


It must be pointed out here that 
while the large breakdown is into three 
groups, each child is working on his 
own particular problem within the 
group. Inasmuch as the teacher 1s 
working in a specific area with a small 
group, she is able to give much more 
individual attention to the children by 
going from desk to desk, having them 
“think aloud” for her. Where there are 
two or three children with the same 
difficulty they work at the chalkboard 
under her supervision. Faster recheck 
ing of the child’s work at this partic 
ular time is possible due to the size 
of the group and the similarity of the 
material. In reteaching a skill two o1 
three related steps within that skill may 
be taken at one time. In multiplication, 
) 


for example, step 2 (multiplication by 


2, 3, and 4 with one place carrying ) 


and step 3 (multiplication by 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 with carrying to zero) can easily 
be taught at one time. This material is 
below a fifth grade level and many 
times all that is required is the pointing 
out of a mechanical error. 

in this system the grouping is fluid ; 


the numbers within 


the 


groups do not 


remain same. The addition 


'\Teaching Guide for Mathematics. Willis, 
Benjamin C., 1957. The Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
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subtraction group moves into the mul- 
tiplication group and the multiplication 
group moves into other areas. 


The program followed by the pilot 
teacher was later adopted for grades 
2A through 6A. 


Many Advantages Become 
Apparent at Year's End 


In its second year certain aspects of 
the program have already become ap- 
parent. First, the program gives a very 
accurate picture of the instructional 
needs in arithmetic, grade by grade and 
pupil by pupil. The program provides 
continuous evaluation data which be- 
comes immediately available as a basis 
for further instruction. Since this in- 
formation is in a form which is easily 
understood by the child, the pupil be- 
comes an active and interested parti- 
cipant in the teaching-learning process. 
Motivation is 


high, interest is 


continuous. 


The use of the arithmetic analysis 
card gives teachers an easy and ac- 
curate basis for grouping children ac- 
cording to instructional needs, and 
these groupings change easily and 
naturally without interruption and 
without altering complicated organi- 
zational structures. The teacher is able 
to budget his time efficiently among the 
groups and with individual pupils ac- 


cording to the needs that are to be met. 

The program is also valuable as an 
aid to efficient grade-to-grade articu- 
lation. Teachers know on the first day 
of school the. arithmetic achievement 
level of every pupil, process by process. 
They know which child needs help. 
hey know also which child needs en- 
richment. There is no longer any need 
to wait for three or four weeks until 


a teacher “‘gets to know his class.” 
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Articulation between schools is also 
improved and facilitated. The practice 
now at King School is to send the 
arithmetic card, the key, and the pupil’s 
arithmetic folder to the receiving school 
when a transfer is issued. The program 
at King goes only to sixth grade, but 
at least one other school is now in the 
process of adapting this card for the 
seventh and eighth grades. One can 
readily see the value of such a record 
to the high school adjustment teacher 
after the pupils complete elementary 
school. 


Answering Some 
Questions 

Some questions have already been 
raised by teachers and principals who 
have been told of the program. The 
most frequently asked questions and 
our answers to them are: 

How does one initiate a program of 
this type? 

At King it was decided to install the 
program on a school-wide basis rather 
than adopting it grade by grade over 
a period of years. This was done by 
administering diagnostic tests in arith- 
metic to all pupils above the 2B grade 
and charting the results of those tests 
on the arithmetic cards. A card was pre- 
pared for each pupil and given to the 
classroom teachers. Teachers helped by 
marking the diagnostic test but were 
not asked to do the clerical work of 
transferring the data from the test to 


the 


card. Once this had been done, 


teachers were able to keep up with the 


necessary processing of cards for those 


pupils transferring into the school. 


Doesn't this program involve a great 
deal of extra clerical work on the part 
of the teacher? 

Clerical work is necessary but not 
more clerical work. Data is now re- 
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corded on a card rather than on grade 
books, assignment sheets, om homework 
records. 

How can I teach so many different 
groups? The analysis card reveals so 
many different levels of achievement. 

It must be the 
analysis card does not change the pupil 


remembered that 


or his needs, it merely reveals accurately 
what kind of instruction is necessary. 
If many different levels of achievement 
exist, instruction has to meet the needs. 
However, we at King have discovered 
that in most cases no more than three 
groups are necessary. 


Cards Facilitate But 
Do Not Replace Instruction 

What about children who have shown 
mastery but then forget? 

This problem is not new. It makes no 
difference what system one uses, there 


will be some forgetting. The arithmetic 
analysis card is not a panacea; reteach- 
ing and review is always necessary. 
With the use of the analysis card, how- 
ever, there is less wasted effort in 
instruction and more time is available 
for review and reteaching. 


After one year’s experience with the 


program, we like the way it works. 
However, we do recognize that certain 
changes will improve the program. We 
are working diligently to effect these 
changes. A new card, which will more 
accurately define arithmetical steps in 
the various grades, is being designed 
by our Arithmetic Committee. The staff 
is also devising its own diagnostic test. 
These improvements will suggest 
others, we know. The prospects are 
exciting. 


What Can You Do with Such Kids? 


“On Johnson Street was the Walsh School, a public institution and the 
scene of one of the most remarkable feuds in America — a war between rival 
gangs of schoolboys that lasted almost 30 years, during which time several 
were killed and at least a score were shot or stabbed, or seriously injured by 
brickbats and clubs. The boys carried knives and revolvers to school and 
occasionally slashed and took pot-shots at each other in the class rooms; fought 
desperate, bloody battles in the streets and playgrounds. In the last of these 
gunfights, the belligerents numbered about 50. . . . For many years after this 
battle, every boy who attended the Walsh School was searched before being 
permitted to enter the building.” 


The above facts refer to an actual situation in a Chicago school 
a recent one. The above occurred during 1881-1905, according to Herbert 
Asbury in his book, “Gem of the Prairie.” The term juvenile delinquency had 
not yet been coined. 


but not 
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The Problem Approach 
As a Teaching Method 


“From the halls of Montezuma to 


the shores of Tripoli,” thus the sing- 
ing marines vividly express our early 
interest in world affairs. 
half 
Jefferson ordered the blockade of the 
Barbary States, the participation of the 
United States in 


In the past 


century and a since President 


world affairs has 
vrown tremendously. In fact, our for- 
eign policy has now become so im- 
portant that it controls or determines 


many aspects of our domestic policy. 


Recognition of this by educators has 


produced an emphasis in the high 
the 


current affairs and world understand 


school program on teaching of 
ing. High school students should learn 
to analyze and understand our persist 
ent current problems to the maximum 
of their abilities 


ll informed 


They must becom 


citizens able to think 


biectively and critically and to make 


value judgments in our confused and 
perplexing world 


A variety of methods and pr 


Civics Classes Use It 


To Good Advantage 


@ Stella Kern 


problem method as it applies to the 
high school social studies. 


Stating Subject Matter 

In Terms of a Problem 

The problem method takes a relatively 
large unit of subject matter — some- 
thing important enough to merit close 
attention — and recasts it in the form 
of a question or problem which begins 
within the experience and interests of 
the students. 


The usual procedure is something 
like the following: 


Che problem is identified, and clearly 
defined. 


The significant known facts are ap 
praised, and necessary new facts are 
assembled 
‘he relevant, valid data are analyzed 
appraised, and organized. 
Solutions and conclusions, usually in 
the form of hypotheses, are tested, ap- 
praised and validated. 

The development of a large instruc 
tional topic usually follows more or 
less closely this rather definite pattern 
The 


topic is usually opened by class dis- 


and requires extensive reading. 


cussion, beginning within the imme- 


diate experience and knowledge of the 
students. The discussion may begin 
pic such as: “Why do we 
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draft young men for military service ?”’ 
or, “Where is the boy who will be 
president in 1990? What problems will 
he face? What should he be studying? 
Will he have the knowledge, under- 
standing, and leadership to be a good 
president ? What kind of a wife will he 
need ?”” 


If a student can see the relationship 
between himself and the problem, he 
usually becomes interested. Thus the 
teacher the classroom a 
thought-provoking or problem situation 
which is within the interests and un- 
derstanding of the students. It is easy 
to direct attention to any phase of a 
topic within their immediate environ- 
ment. The attention of the students 


creates in 


can then be guided into remote situa- 
tions that are more important and edu- 
cationally more significant. It is of 
course essential that the students see 
their relationship to the world in which 
they live and how a basic understand- 
ing of some of its problems will help 
them. 


Getting Students 
To Recognize Problems 

After arousing student interest, the 
teacher may read in class articles from 
the morning 


newspapers concerning 


important problems. Together the 
teacher and the class may discuss the 
problems involved, for the initial step 
in the problem solving procedure 1s 


to recognize or identify problems. 


One of the first assignments may be 
to bring to class newspaper clippings 
concerning significant local, national or 
and to the 
The students are 
reminded that people who say, “I just 


international events state 


problems involved. 
start,’ are the 


don't know where to 


people who have not defined their prob- 
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lem, for all important problems which 
exist in the present, even though 
they have their beginning deep in the 
past, can he 
recognized. 


stated — once they are 


At the begnning of the term, stu- 
dents need much practice in the class- 
room in order to recognize and define 
problems. The teacher helps the class 
make a list of the important persistent 
problems which the subject studied 
should help to solve. A simple means 
of testing for mastery of this step is 
again to give each student some news 
paper clippings concerned with current 
problems and have him formulate the 
problems in class This check wii! tell 
the teacher whether the students are 
ready for the next step, which can take 
place only after the problem under 
study has first been clearly defined. 


Distinguishing Between 
Fact and Opinion 


The second step is to list the sig 


nificant facts. At the beginning, stu 


dents may be able to state only one 


or two basic or related facts. The less 


able students may initially have to 


work with others in small groups. The 


more gifted student will select three 


To get self-centered adolescents to 
concern themselves with events and crises 
“way out in Asia” is not easy. Yet the 
writer of this article has found that, when 
approached properly, they not only iden- 
tify themselves with such issues but also 
learn how to solve problems of many 
sorts. The techniques used are ones that 
can be easily adapted for use in social 
studies classes in the upper elementary 
grades as well as at the high school level. 


Miss Kern teaches civics and history at 
Waller High School. 





or four major problems, bringing in 
many clippings and comparing the 
problems he has selected with those 
the editorial writers have used. He 
may follow through on their develop- 
iment for several days. 


It is at this time that students are 
taught to distinguish better between fact 
and opinion. A student’s opinion may 
differ of 


teacher or 


course from those of the 
individuals in the 
class, but he must base his opinion on 


established 


other 


He does not have 
the right to be wrong about the facts 
on which the opinion is based. 


facts. 


News magazines, books, maps, lec- 
tures, radio, and telecasts are intro- 
duced in this phase. The students are 
continually encouraged to read widely. 
Every important current problem con- 
cerns future policy, and also has roots 
deep in the past. It must be seen in 
historical perspective to be understood. 
Extensive reading, from textbooks and 
in the library, is necessary to provide 
the depth of understanding needed. 
Such reading gives history its practi- 
cal significance in the classroom and 
brings depth to the study of current 
affairs. 


Data Must Be Analyzed 
And Evaluated 


The third step in the problem solv- 
ing approach is the analysis of the 
data or body of information the stu- 
dents have gathered. Is each item 
valid? Is it relevant to the problem? 
What does it prove? Are more facts 
needed ? What are other sources which 
should be consulted? Are they primary 
or secondary sources? This step calls 
for considerable class discussion, for 
if the student is to have sufficient data 
to analyze, he must know where to find 
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it and how to determine what is valid 
and relevant. 


It is during the analysis of facts that 
students learn to discuss any topic 
objectively rather than emotionally. 
Classroom discussion helps the students 
to think critically and to grow in their 
ability to interpret data and to judge 
its adequacy, relevancy, and validity. 
This step requires much practice and 
the degree of mastery achieved de- 
pends upon the ability of the students 
and how well they are taught. 


Every student must be given an 
opportunity to communicate his ideas 
to the class; if he is shy he must be 
encouraged. Every student should work 
up to the limit of his capacity and 
needs to have a feeling of accomplish- 
ment no matter what his potential for 
achievement. The problem approach 
makes this possible. Problem solving 
initiative. It is a student 
activity done by the student with, and 
not for, the teacher. 


calls for 


Learning How 
To Reach Conclusions 

The fourth step is sometimes called 
implementing, testing answers, or de- 
termining what can be done about the 
problem. In this step the student has 
an opportunity to tell how he would 
solve or face the problem, justifying or 
testing his solution depending on the 
nature of his problem. 


Study of most local, national and 
international problems can follow these 
four steps outlined above. Indeed social 
concepts can be taught successfully at 
the junior high school level through 
the use of these same steps. Com- 
munity problems offer a relatively un- 
complicated takeoff point 
endeavors. 


for such 
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The problem approach requires reading in a number of sources. 


In my civics classes at Waller High 
School each student also writes a term 
paper on a particular problem. He 
selects his topic from a long list of 
subjects. Some topics students selected 
semester 


this are: 


How can the United States and China re 
solve their differences ? 

How can the United States and Russia re 
solve their differences ? 


How can our nation become more demo 


cratic ? 


How can Southeast Asia become Demo 


cratic ? 
How can atomic energy be best used for 
the benefit of mankind? 


How can the Middle East Crisis be solved ? 
How can permanent peace be achieved? 


How should Alaska take its place among 
the forty-eight states? 


How can juvenile delinquency be curbed ? 
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How can the Formosan Problem be solved? 
How can the United States curb inflation ? 


How can the United States successfully 


compete with Russia? 


United States maintain its 
a world power? 


How can the 

leadership as 

How can the people of the world have a 

sufficient food supply ? 

At suitable times during the semester, 
students are required to bring into class 
their notes, bibliographies, clippings, 
and other materials being used for 
their term paper. This gives the teacher 
an opportunity to observe whether the 
students are working properly on their 
projects and what help they need. By 


the middle of the semester the students 


have made several trips to the library, 


have a large collection of data, and 
may be interviewing such source indi 
viduals as consuls representing foreign 


countries or important local officials. 
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Problem Approach Develops 
Ability to Think Rationally 

[ have found the problem approach 
Waller 
students vary widely in ability, yet all 
seniors must take civics. 


most effective in my classes. 


Some come 
from the lower economic stratum of 
society and have few books and 
magazines in their homes. Although 
there are all races and many national- 
ities represented in the classrcoms, the 
problem solving technique makes it 
possible to discuss rationally and ob- 
jectively racial segregation, group ha- 
treds, and other controversial issues 
which too often have emotional over- 
tones. Most of the students have some 


desire to learn about the world, its 
problems, and its fascinating people 


and cultures. 

Our classroom has movable chairs ; 
many 
globes, a bulletin board, and other 


books, magazines, wall maps, 


teaching aids. A committee of students 
selects and arranges materials on the 
bulletin board. Textbooks and _ basic 
references are constantly supplemented 


by newspapers and current materials. 


Ta 


ach class subscribes to weekly news 
magazines. Our aim is to make the 
classroom an interesting and stimulat- 
ing workroom where each student has 
the opportunity to practice outlining, 
summarizing, discussing, note taking, 
observing, gathering materials, making 
graphs, and interpreting cartoons, and 
where he can learn better to recognize 
the problems surrounding him. Here 
he learns to read widely and well; he 
practices mastering the fine art of criti- 
cal thinking ; he works up to the maxi- 
mum of his ability. The teacher hopes 
he’ develops into a competent citizen 
in the process. 

The other day the door of this class- 
room opened and a former student 
walked in with a package of literature 
he had gathered from the Russian ex- 
hibit at the Brussels World Fair. He 
the 
thought perhaps your’ students might 
like to analyze this propaganda. I'll 
call for it This 
problem solving habit apparently car- 


gave it to teacher, saying, “I 


in about a month.” 


ries over into adult life; and America 
needs problem solving citizens. 


than 
TTT N 
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Homogeneous Grouping 


For Reading Instruction 


Upper Grade Rooms 


Divided for Reading Lessons 


Several years ago, the staff of Burke 
Elementary School met to consider the 
serious problem of a general decline in 
pupil achievement in the basic curric- 
ulum areas. Through the preceding 
years, a combination of factors, among 
these relatively high pupil transiency 
and a wide variation in socio-economic 
levels in the school district, had caused 
a persistent lowering of reading 
achievement and brought about numer- 
ous problems in discipline and general 
school achievement. 


The staff decided to deal with the 
problem through a concentrated attack 
on what seemed central to the school 


problem — low achievement in reading. 


Our problem was clearly manifested 
in the fact that our students averaged 
from 1% to 2 years below grade level 
expectancy in reading on the basis 
of achievement tests. Bright children 
were going unchallenged ; dull children 
were lagging further behind ; evem nor- 
mal children seemed not be making 
adequate progress. 


Decide To Try Grouping 
Among Several Rooms 

We decided to attack this problem 
frontally with a major organizational 
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change — homogeneous reading groups 
meeting four times weekly for eighty 
minutes each session. We hoped that 
through this organizational change we 
would be able to attack the problem of 
poor reading more successfully than we 
had hitherto been able to in the hetero- 
geneous groups found in eachclassroom. 


In such a program, we reasoned, 
pupils would be placed in a group in 


which they would be better able to 


Although the range of reading achieve- 
ment in an upper grade room is much 
wider than that in lower grade rooms, 
grouping for reading instruction is not as 
prevalent in the former. Many teachers 
say that discipline problems make group- 
ing within an upper-grade classroom dif- 
ficult. Yet there is no doubt that group- 
ing is more necessary at these upper 
levels than it was earlier. The problem 
is how to handle grouping in such a way 
as to be successful. The author of this 
article not only tells how the Burke 
School met the problem by homogeneous 
grouping among a number of rooms, 
but she cites evidence of the program’s 
success. The program, initiated at Burke 
under the direction of its former principal, 
Louise Dougherty, is here described by 
Miss Bernard, assistant principal at Burke. 
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He CAN read — at his 
own level. 


work successfully and in which they 
would have a feeling of “belonging.” 
We hoped that this type of placement 
would insure happier learning experi- 
ences for the pupils, thereby protecting 
mental health, and that the grouping 
would provide more adequately for 
differences in reading ability and would 
help to accelerate reading progress. 
Accordingly we set to work to draw 
up plans. 

The faculty decided to begin work 
at the level at which deficiencies were 
most apparent—grades six, seven, and 
eight. We began by administering the 
Chicago Reading Test? to all pupils in 
these grades. Then we made an initial 


division of pupils into reading groups 


on the basis of scores on these tests. 


We adjusted group sizes so that the 


lower groups, those containing the 
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most severely retarded readers, would 
contain fewer children than the other 


groups. 


Nine Classes Were 
Divided into Groups 

When we had completed testing, 
scoring, and assigning of children to 
groups, our tentative plan for grouping 
for the reading period looked like this. 


No. of 
Pupils 
2.4 25 
- 3.0 30 
3.6 41 
4.0 42 
4.6 44 
5.4 44 
6.0 45 
7.0 43 
9 7 and up 40 


Reading 


Group Grade 


Nu wd 


o™ 


1Engelhart, Max D. and Thurstone, Thelma 
Gwinn, The Chicago Reading Tests. 1940 ff. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, E. M. Hale & 
Company. 
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Our next step was to establish a 
policy. We agreed upon materials of 
instruction, texts, and workbooks to 
be used in the reading classes. We set 
up. a plan to insure that each child 
would have opportunity and motivation 
to use the school library and the nearby 
public library for additional reading. 
It was agreed that a specified number 
of book reports would be required of 
each child at his own level. 


We agreed that each teacher would 
use the best methods of instruction 
known to him and that we would eval- 
uate individual teaching approaches as 
the program progressed, using a com- 
bination of formal and informal meth- 
ods of evaluation. We would evaluate 
students’ book reports and their stand- 
ardized test scores, to be arrived at at 
We would 
also informally observe and record 
their day-to-day work, their classroom 
behavior, and their ability to keep up 


the end of the semester. 


with the group with which they were 
working. 


Recreational Reading 
A Part of the Program 


The school library rearranged its 
schedule to provide time for pupils to 
Each 
child was required to have a Public 


do more recreational reading. 


Library card and to read at least two 


books at home each month. Reports 
were made on these two books, using 
different forms each time. The teacher 
had the option of allowing completely 
free reading or of requiring the read- 
ing of specific kinds of books — stories 
about animals, autobiography, adven- 
ture, and so on. The school librarian 
assisted greatly in helping to give the 
children a balanced reading program. 


The success of this part of the plan is 
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attested to by the fact that in a very 
short time there were some children 
reading not two books a month but as 
many as fifteen or twenty books in the 
semester. 


Minimum Standards 
For Promotion Established 

Establishing minimum standards for 
promotion was the next problem which 
we faced. We finally agreed that a 
child over-age in grade could be pro- 
moted if he were not more than two 
years retarded in reading ability. No 
child of average or better abiilty could 
be promoted if he were retarded more 
than one year. 

Next we established a case confer- 
ence procedure to deal with each child 
in the program. The reading teacher, 
the homeroom teacher, the librarian, 
the physical teacher, the 
home mechanics teacher, and the prin- 
cipal conferred carefully on each indi- 
vidual child. 


education 


This procedure helped 
make certain that each child’s weak- 
nesses and strengths, problems, past 
history, and general ability were con- 
sidered in group assignment, and - 
more important perhaps — that his 
reading teacher had the benefit of this 
detailed information in approaching the 
actual instruction. 


Cooperation from Teachers, 
Parents, and Pupils 

To set the action re- 
quired cooperation of the highest order 
from virtually all members of the 
school staff. Because we believe that 


program in 


a happy, interested teacher is vital to 
effective instruction, no matter what 
factors operate, we allowed teachers 
who participated directly in the reading 
program to select the group or grade 
level which they would teach. Several 
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teachers showed true professional spirit 
by selecting the lowest groups because 
these groups presented the greatest 
challenge. In doing so they took on 
what would appear to be an extremely 
difficult assignment, for many ot the 
poorest readers were serious school be- 
havior problems. We had reason to 
hope that improvement in reading abil- 
ity would alleviate or 
discipline problems. 


We certain child 
and his parents knew his reading score. 
We acquainted pupils and parents with 
the new plan, the meaning of reading 
scores, the 


for promotion. 


solve many 


made that each 


new minimum standards 
We laid special em- 
phasis on the fact that each pupil was 
to a great extent individually respon- 


sible for his own achievement. 


An important part of the program 
was the biweekly meeting attended by 
the principal and the teachers involved 
in the program. At these meetings, 
individual pupils were discussed. If 
pupils had unusual 
indicating the need for higher place- 


this attended to at 


shown progress, 


ment, was these 
meetings. Methods of instruction were 
also frequently discussed. As weak- 
nesses were discovered, changes were 
made. Thus through continual and 
critical analysis and appraisal we 


evaluated our procedures. 


Reading Ability Grows 
Under the New Plan 


In the 


first year of the program, 
although the median 10 of the 217 
children in the program was 87, 131 
children gained 1.0 years or more in 
reading ability. Of these 131 children, 
50 gained 1.5 or The 
faculty was so strongly impressed by 


more years. 


these results that during the second 
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year we set up a similar program 
of ability grouping for arithmetic 
instruction. 


In the second year, with the same 
IQ range, 142 out of 372 pupils made 
more than one year’s progress in read- 
ing. Of this number, 37 gained from 
1.5 to 1.9 years; 20 gained from 2.0 to 
2.4 years; 9 gained from 2.5 to 2.9 
years; and 7 gained more than 3.0 
years. 


sy the end of the third year we had 
produced a startling change in the 
general achievement of our pupils. In 
the semester immediately before the 
adoption of the program, the median 
reading score of our graduates had 
been 6.3. In three years we had raised 
the median score to 8.3! This median 
reading score has remained relatively 
constant for the last two years and 
apparently will continue to do so. 


Before the beginning of the pro- 
gram we had maintained no minimum 
score in reading as a prerequisite to 
graduation. When we began the pro- 
gram we set a minimum score of 6.0 
for students over age in grade. 
Through successive semesters we raised 
this minimum to 7.0, then to 7.5, and 
now encourage and frequently attain a 
minimum of 8.0 for those pupils who 
are 15.5 years old or more. 


Award Assemblies 
Help Motivate the Pupils 

Reading and arithmetic awards are 
given at the upper grade assembly held 
during the third week of June. Red 
ribbons go to children making gains of 
1.1 to 2.0 years and blue ribbons to 
those who progress 2.1 years or more. 
Many youngsters who have never 
received an award for anything else 
are able to qualify in reading. Lazy 
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pupils who have been pushed by their 
teachers to do their best (and who 
have previously succeeded through 
maturation rather than effort) sud- 
denly find themselves commended for 
making progress. We explain that we 
are just as happy with the 2.0 readers 
who “jumped” to 3.2 as we are with 
the 9.0 readers who progressed to 10.2. 
Thus “ability grouping doth make 
equals of us all.” 


It would be impossible to evaluate 
our program without emphasizing that 
to a great extent its success was due 
to the fine Their 
dedication to the children, their pro- 
fessional attitude, their splendid spirit 


teachers involved. 


of cooperation resulted in a strong pro- 
gram. Their willingness to share each 
other’s problems, to volunteer to take 
groups or pupils that most 
difficult, to try new methods or mate- 
rials, to keep the additional records that 


seemed 


ability grouping necessitates are worthy 
of highest commendation from ad- 
ministrators as well as parents. That 
the classroom teacher is the backbone 
of our school system has been demon- 
strated every day by this group. 


An Evaluation 
Of the Program 

The staff is enthusiastically dedicated 
to the continuation of the program of 
homogeneous grouping. Our evaluation 


indicates that the plan has the follow- 
ing advantages : 


Permanent pupils do not suffer from the 
problems occasioned by relatively large 
numbers of transient pupils. 

The program allows flexibility at all 
times. If a spurt in reading ability occurs, 
a child can be immediately transferred to 
a higher group. 


The ego needs of the pupils are met 
They can succeed at their own level. 

Pupils and parents are noticeably enthu 
siastic about the plan. 

Teachers derive 
from their work. 


increased satisfaction 
Even slow children make good progress 


Accelerated children progressing upward 
through groups are not retarded by having 
to wait for slower pupils. 


Some chronic behavior problems show 
noticeable improvement. 


Improvement in achievement in other 
subjects has resulted from improvement in 
reading. 

Homogeneous grouping for reading 
instruction in the upper grades may not 


be the most desirable plan for every 


school. Some schools may have such 


a low deviation that 
individual help may be given retarded 
readers. Further, it is likely that ability 
grouping would not work very well in 
a small school. 


percentage of 


However, the writer 
helieves that in any school with large 
numbers of pupils, improved reading 
ability will result for most pupils 
grouped for reading instrucion with 
others of similar reading ability. 


The schools are not in business to teach everything to everyone. 
They are not to be confused with shopping centers. We do not, | hope, 
put signs in our school corridors: “What you don’t see, ask for.” 
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News in Education 


Welfare Council 

Publishes Directory 

edition of the Social 
Service Directory, published biennially 
by the Welfare Council of Metropol- 
itan Chicago, was issued last summer. 
The directory is intended primarily 
for agencies engaged in the provision 
health, and _ recreational 
services, but it has also been widely 
used by organizations or individuals in 
related fields, particularly in education. 


A revised 


of welfare, 


More than 700 agencies serving the 
Chicago area are listed and the infor- 
mation is classified in four groupings, 
as follows: 


1. Alphabetical listing of agencies lo- 
cated in.or serving Cook, Du Page, and 
Lake Counties with descriptions of serv- 
ices provided by each. 

2. Agencies listed in alphabetical sec- 
tion classified according to the object or 
nature of their work. 

3. Agencies in 
classified 


and serving Chicago 
according to the community 
area in which they are located. 

4. Agencies in and serving suburbs in 
Cook, Du Page, and Lake Counties listed 
alphabetically by the town in which they 
are located. 

For convenience in locating services, 
two maps showing the community 
areas of Chicago and the suburban 
townships are included. 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


A monthly correction service is pro- 
vided to subscribers between editions 
of the directory. 

Full information regarding these 
items can be obtained from the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 


Spend Twenty Billions 
For U. S. Education 

In the 1957-58 school year the federal 
government provided about four per 
cent of the money spent for public 
education; the states, forty-one per 
cent; and local districts, fifty-five per 
cent. Expenditures per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance rose from $400 
to an estimated $430 annually. Total 
expenditures for education including 
capital outlay were $19.8 billions di- 
vided as follows: For public elemen- 
tary and secondary education, $13 
billions; for private schools, $2.1 bil 
lions ; for public higher education, $2.7 
billions ; for private colleges, $2 billions. 


Most School Districts 
Are Too Small 

More than half the nation’s school 
districts are too small to give students 
a “well rounded” program, according 
to standards set by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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The AASA Commission on School 
District Reorganization states that a 
school district should have at least 
forty teachers and 1,200 students, but 
its figures show that only about one 
district in eight is large enough to em- 
ploy as many as forty teachers. Fewer 
than half operate schools for more 
than fifty students. 


Under these circumstances, good col- 
lege entrance programs, including sci- 
ence courses, and vocational programs 
“go by the board.” 

Merely getting school district re- 
organization under way is one of the 
largest problems facing states. But in 
the last twenty years the number of 
school districts has been reduced from 
127,530 to 59,270. The job is now 
more important than ever since with 
an expected thirty-seven per cent in- 
crease in enrollments in the next ten 
years, teachers and classrooms need to 
be used more efficiently. 


Propose School Decentralization 


In New York City 


The New York City Superintendent 


of Schools, John T. Theobald, has 
called for increased flexibility and de- 
centralization in the world’s largest 
public school system. “The central 
office in education ought to make as 
few rules as possible” he said in urging 
a reversal of the fifty-year-old trend 
toward centralization. 

Theobald declared that teacher mo- 
rale in New York City is lower 
than it was five years ago, despite the 
$78,000,000 that has been appropriated 
for salary increases. He further stated, 
“If I were starting out, I would not 
be a teacher if I had to read scripts 
in the classroom.” 

Further, Dr. Theobald said that New 
York was losing teachers to the sub- 
urban communities mainly because 
teachers in the city did not have a 
chance to play a truly professional role. 
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In addition, education students are 
tempted by the smaller communities 
not only because they pay higher sal- 
aries and give earlier appointments, but 
mainly because they give their teachers 
an opportunity to play an important 
part in the school and the community. 

The remedy suggested by the super- 
intendent is permitting the local school 
to fashion the program of education 
which best meets the needs of its com- 
munity. “We must find a formula to 
give the schools back to the teachers 
and principals.” 


U. S. Helps Underwrite 
School Lunch Costs 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced the apportionment 
of $93.6 million to the states, the 
District of Columbia, and the territo- 
ries and possessions for operation of 
the National School Lunch Program 
during the 1958-59 school year. 

Funds for the operation of this pro- 
gram are apportioned to the states 
according to the number of children 
between the ages of five and seventeen 
and the relation of per capita income 
in the United States to that of the 
individual state. The funds are used 
to reimburse the schools in part for the 
food purchases made locally. 

In addition, the Special Milk Pro- 
gram was extended for three years. 
This makes it possible to offer milk 
to children at reduced prices. 


AFT Takes Stand 
On Education Issues 

At its forty-second annual conven- 
tion held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
during August, the AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers empha- 
sized fundamental education, pointing 
out that the balance between science, 
mathematics, the humanities, language, 
and the arts must be maintained to 
enable children to think critically and 
clearly. 
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President Carl Mengel voiced op- 
position to experimenting with teacher- 
saving “nostrums,” and the use of 
unqualified persons as teachers. As a 
solution to the personnel problem he 
proposed to staff every classroom with 
a qualified teacher earning a salary 
comparable to those in other college- 
trained professions. 


The federation took a firm stand 
on integration when it refused an 
appeal for reinstatement by a white 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, local that had 
refused to integrate. At the same time 
four suspended Negro locals were 
accepted back into the federation. 

The union teachers rejected a pro- 
posal to extend the school year through 
the summer months on a four-quarter 
basis. 


Temporary Teachers Get Salary 
Credit for Earlier Experience 


The Chicago Board of Education has 
made provision in its current budget 
whereby salary recognition is to be 
given to experienced teachers with 
temporary certificates. Applications for 
salary adjustment are now being proc- 
essed, and it is expected that the ad- 
justments, which will be retroactive, 
will be made later in the school year. 

Holders of temporary certificates 
who think they are qualified and have 
as yet not filed applications for adjust- 
ment should note the two categories 
involved. 

Temporary employment teachers who 
are employed on a monthly basis and 
who meet all qualifications to take the 
certifying examinations shall be paid 
on the lane and step of the salary 
schedule which is in accordance with 
the training and years of acceptable 
teaching experience, provided however, 
that in no case shall experience credit 
or automatic increment be granted 
which places the teacher beyond the 
fifth step of the appropriate lane. Fail- 
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ure to take and pass a certifying 
examination offered during the year 
of employment shall make any such 
teacher ineligible to receive the salary 
level determined for such teacher. 

Temporary employment teachers who 
fail to pass such certifying examina- 
tion or who do not meet all qualifica- 
tions to take the certifying examination 
shall be paid at the rate of the first 
year salary of the appropriate salary 
lane. 

Substitute teachers. Substitute teach- 
ers who are employed on a day-to-day 
basis and who meet all the qualifica- 
tions to take the certifying examina- 
tions for a regular teaching certificate 
shall be paid for each day's service 
at a rate proportionate to the monthly 
rate (Lane |) paid to a regularly ap- 
pointed teacher, provided however, that 
in no case shall experience credit or 
automatic increments be granted which 
places the teacher beyond the fifth step 
of Lane I. Such teachers who fail to 
take and pass an examination when it 
is offered or who do not meet all the 
qualifications for such examinations 
will be paid the flat rate per day. 

A further interpretation of this state 
ment requires that substitute teachers 
must : 

1. Have no record of failure in a 

Chicago certificate examination. 

2. Agree to report for temporary o1 
substitute teaching service in any school 
designated by the Department of Personnel 
Appropriate forms 


and affidavits 


and further information may be se- 
cured by contacting a teacher counselor 
at DE 2-7800, Ext. 309. 


Russian Exchange Students 
Evaluate Education in U. S. 

Inequality of educational opportu 
nity, the high cost of college education, 
and “militarism” on the country’s cam- 
puses have been noted by a group of 
Soviet students appraising U. S. higher 
education, 
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The twenty-member group recently 
completed a month’s tour of this coun- 
try as a part of the general cultural ex- 
change agreement between the United 
States and Russia. The Soviet stu- 
dents, who were from 22 to 34 years 
old, told reporters at a news confer- 
ence that they had observed that Ne- 
groes did not have equal access to 
Southern institutions of higher educa- 
tion. They noted that college tuitions 
in general were high, and they re- 
marked on a rocket installation they 
had seen at the University of North 
Carolina. 


Grad Students in Russia 
On Exchange Program 

Twenty American graduate students, 
all candidates for the Ph. D. or com- 
parable degrees and selected by the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants, are participating in an inter- 
cultural exchange program as exchange 
students in the Soviet Six 
additional students selected as 
alternates. 


Union. 
were 
The exchange students have pre 
pared themselves either to teach or to 
do research on Russia in American col- 
leges and universities. They are attend- 
ing Moscow and Leningrad universities. 

This program was arranged between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
last January. 


600 Participate 
In Teacher Exchange 

Over 600 teachers from the United 
States and forty-two other countries 
are participating in the 1958-59 teacher 
exchange program, according to Law- 
rence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. The program is part of 
the international educational exchange 
program of the U. S. Department of 
State. 

American teachers from twenty-six 
states have exchanged positions with 
teachers from the United Kingdom, 
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Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, New Zealand, and Norway. 
In addition, some American teachers 
attended seminars in Colombia, France, 
Germany, and Italy during the past 
summer. 


Teacher Still Key Factor 
In Mathematics 

Based on a nationwide survey of 
mathematics teaching, a bulletin § in- 
dicating that the key factor in the 
teaching of mathematics is still the 
teacher was recently published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The study, which summarizes the 
results of 130 pieces of research by 
doctoral degree candidates and college 
faculty members on the teaching of 
mathematics in 1955 and 1956, states 
that the various physical devices for 
teaching mathematics seems to make 
only a small contribution. More im- 
portant than the device is the skill of 
the teacher. 

High school students learn mathe- 
matics just as well in large classes as 
in small classes the analysis shows. 
Contradicting the belief that poorly 
prepared students come from small 
schools, the study reveals that no dif- 
ferences were noted between the jobs 
done by teachers in large or small 
schools. 

Remedial mathematics courses in 
college for poorly prepared high school 
students do not help such students, 
mathematics educators agree. 


200 Schools Try New 
Physics Course This Year 

A new physics course for secondary 
schools is undergoing its first large- 
evaluation in 200 


fall. 


scale more than 


schools this 


The new program was developed by 
the Physical Science Study Committee, 
an academic, nonprofit group organized 
in 1956 under the leadership of Pro- 
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fessor Jerrold R. Zacharias at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The PSSC staff includes scientists, 
teachers, and education specialists 
drawn from the entire country. The 
work is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Classroom mate- 
rial for the course consists of a new 
textbook, a laboratory manual and ma- 
terial, and a variety of visual aids in- 
cluding a series of films. 
institutes have been 
ducted by the National Science Foun- 
dation to train the 300 teachers who 
are expected to give the course in 
1958-59. 


Summer con- 


Rockefeller Report Casts 
Critical Eyes at U. S. Schools 

The recently released Rockefeller 
Report, written by a panel of promi- 
nent Americans after a study of nearly 
two years, characterizes education in 
the United States as being “at the 
crossroads.” 
crowded, 


“Our schools are over- 
understaffed, ill-equipped.” 
The basic problem, according to the 
report is money, but it will 
take more than money alone to meet 
the ahead. The situation 
calls for “complete and unsparing ex- 
amination of the entire pattern of U.S. 
education.” 


one of 


pressures 


Stress Subject-Matter 
Preparation for Teachers 
The need for improving teacher edu 
cation, particularly for those preparing 
to teach in subject areas in junior and 
senior high schools was stressed at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, held 
at Bowling Green, Ohio, recently. 
One of the co-sponsors of the con- 
ference, The National Association of 
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State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, issued a statement 
calling for integrated college programs 
for new teachers, combining stress on 
subject-matter and techniques. The 
statement declared that all teachers 
should have a broad education in the 
arts, the sciences, and the humanities ; 
intensive study in the subject-matter 
fields they will teach; and thorough 
preparation in the process of education. 


In addition, action was taken to pro- 
mote reciprocity among states in teach- 
er certification. The plan would enable 
“graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties which, at the time of the appli- 
cant’s graduation, are fully accredited 
by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education” to take 
teaching posts in any state, even if the 
certification standards for that state 
differ from those in the teacher’s own 
state. 


Ford Fund to Study 
More Efficient Use of Teachers 
The Ford Foundation is allocating 
$1,217,200 for experiments on the 
more effective use of public school 
teachers in the United States. The 
grants-in-aid include: 
$112,000 to Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont, for an experiment by several 
colleges and school systems in Maine and 
Vermont in using college students as class 
room assistants and in improving science 
and mathematics teaching in Vermont's 
rural areas. 
$350,000 to New York University to 
help finance experimental reorganization 
of classwork in the schools of two New 
York City suburbs— Long Beach and 
Ossining. 
$350,000 to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals for experi- 
ments in various school systems in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Texas and Utah. 
$140,000 to Yale University for the re- 
cruiting and preparation of liberal arts 
students for public school teaching through 
anew Master of Arts in Teaching program. 
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Periodicals 


“Let's Point Those TV Cameras Out- 
ward”. By Hubert Morehead. The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, October, 1958. 

Educational TV is not being permit- 
ted to do what it does best. According 
to the author the creative conception of 
television has been prostituted by edu- 
cators who are mesmerized by the pur- 
ported “advantages” of direct teaching 
of school subjects by television. These 
advantages claimed for TV classroom- 
teaching have been so “oversimplified 
and dangerously magnified” as to make 
a “carnival pitchman blush”. For exam- 
ple: “With televised teaching we can 
“With 


televised teaching we can lower taxes’. 


get along with fewer teachers”. 


“With televised teaching we can have 

higher teacher-pupil ratios and no ill 

effects”. Teachers, in particular, are 

aware that much of the ongoing “ad- 

ministrative research” devoted to class- 
TV 


generally obvious, namely, that learn- 


room seeks to ascertain what is 
ing the public consciousness and cons- 
cience to the bare truth that the cost 
of good education is going to go up but 
that good education is worth the price’. 
He concludes that integrity demands 
that television be used to bring to the 
the drama of life as it is 
the 


classroom 


really lived outside school and 


beyond the campus. 
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The author views the current utili- 
zation of classroom TV as a wasteful 
application of an important techno- 
logical discovery. Instead, the time and 
energy spent on direct teaching by tele- 
vision should be given to “upgrading 
the preparation of teachers, to awaken- 
ing the public consciousness and con- 
sciousness and conscience to the bare 
truth that the cost of good education 
is going to go up but that good edu- 
cation is worth the price’. He con- 
cludes that integrity demands that tele- 
vision be used to bring to the classroom 
the drama of life as it is really lived 
outside the and 
campus. 


school beyond the 


“Conservation and Survival,” by Eliza- 
beth B. Hone. 
October, 1958. 

A nation-wide study of conservation 
education materials in grades K - XII 
reveals serious inadequacies in a learn- 


Educational Leadership, 


ing area closely related to survival. The 
analysis of curriculum materials 
indicates that conservation education is 
geared more to the past, when it was 
adequately pioneered by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, than to 
the future. 

Eighty per cent of the curriculum 


materials on conservation were con- 
cerned with one or more of the renew 


able resources, appropriate in an agri- 
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cultural society but not in an industrial 
society with a majority of children in 
urban and suburban schools. On the 
other hand, less than ten per cent of 
the curriculum materials were devoted 
to the non-renewables essential in 
modern technology, and only slightly 
more than ten per cent of the total 
materials were concerned about the 
conservation of human resources. The 
study also revealed a need for inclusion 
of some form of long-range area plan- 
ning, of community planning in con- 
servation education. What was parti- 
cularly evident in this comprehensive 
evaluation of conservation education 
was the great dearth of curriculum 
material meaningful to urban children. 


“‘Reading Success and Personal 
Growth.” By Robert D. Armstrong. The 
Reading Teacher, October, 1958. 

There 
this reported 


are apparent indications in 
investigation that the 
ability to read determines success or 
failure in school. Good readers usually 
find the school a happy, satisfying 
experience. The pupil who is unable to 
read and the good reader who is unable 
to keep up with his peer readers lose 
status, self-confidence, and may 
develop social and personal problems. 
These generalizations were drawn from 
the author’s study of 4 Canadian ele- 
mentary school at Edmonton, Alberta, 
where an experiment is underway to 
determine the feasibility of providing 
for individual differences by permitting 
pupils of varying abilities to progress 
at a uniform but varied rate through 
the first three grades. 


The main data concerning the re- 
lationship between personal and social 
growth and status in reading were 
gathered from questionnaire responses 
received from parents and children. 
Positive home attitude toward the 
school was said to have accounted for 


large increases in pupil interest in 
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school and in reading. In the answers 
to questions put to 200 pupils, it was 
evident that the pupil attitudes toward 
the school were excellent. However, 
personal ‘issatisfaction was apparent 
among those pupils who had registered 
a low reading gain. The symptoms of 
personal maladjustment and the in- 
ability to make reading gains are ad- 
vanced as tentative until further inves- 
tigation in the field will permit a more 
definite conclusion. 


“New Directions in Scheduling and Use 
of Staff in the High School”, by J. Lloyd 
Trump. California Journal of Secondary 
Education, October, 1958. 

Unlike many administrative hobbyists 
who have turned to electronic devices 
to improve education, the author sug- 
gests a fundamental attack upon the 
barriers of scheduling and staff utili- 
zation to improve the quality of edu- 
cation. Primarily concerned with the 
high school, the author outlines a plan 
for changes in the schedule of classes 
and methods in which staff members 
of the school are utilized. 


The 40-55 minute period would give 
way to larger blocks of time in which 
the teaching-learning process is divided 
into three phases: Presentation- 
Assimilation, Study, and Discussion. 
Approximately 100 minutes would be 
devoted to the three phases. Provision 
is made for varied-size group instruc- 
tion. Six types of staff members are 
described to carry out the various 
functions. In addition to professional 
teachers, professional assistants, clerks, 
general aides, community consultants, 
and staff specialists would be utilized 
on a part-time and full-time basis. 
According to the author the supple- 
mentary staffing could be financed with 
the same amount of money being spent 
at the present time and provide an 
approximate 15 per cent salary incre- 
ment for professional teachers. 
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Several programs underway in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States are 
described in detail. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in better instruc- 
tion and in better staff utilization will 
agree with the fundamental point of 
view presented in this article. 


“Johnny Appleseed: A Pilot Study of 
a Story-Centered Activity Program”. By 
Meta Newman. Educational Research 
Bulletin, October 8, 1958. 

A successful story-centered activity 
program is presented for the mentally 
deficient pupil. The “core curriculum” 
program was carried out in a class for 
mentally retarded adolescents whose 
intelligence quotients varied from 38 
to 51. The pupils involved in the 
experimental program were enrolled in 
the Greene County School for Mentally 
Retarded Children at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. As a result of the “Johnny 
Appleseed” experiment, the author 
suggests that programs for mentally 
retarded pupils should not over- 
emphasize the practical aspects of life 
to the exclusion of the creative, sen- 
sory, and spontaneous areas of experi- 
ence. Although these are tentative con- 
clusions, there is reason to believe that 
this approach could be with 
success in the classrooms. 


used 


The“ Johnny Appleseed” project was 
scheduled for three weeks and included 
learning experiences in language arts, 
academic dramatic arts, 
plastic and graphic arts, home arts, and 
social arts. 


activities, 


“True-False Tests”. By Dwight W. Allen. 
The Clearing House, October, 1958. 

A high school teacher describes a 
true-false test which reduces pure 
guessing and increases the validity of 
the test items. The “multiple- false” 
test item is answered on a standard 
multiple-choice answer sheet with no 
supplementary information required. 
The student must distinguish the 
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specific portion of the “multiple-false”’ 
statement that makes the statement 
false. The test item is so constructed 
that only one of the three lettered, 
underlined portions is false. At the end 
of the statement the word “true” 
appears with a number or letter under 
it. If the item is judged false, the 
student must select the underlined por- 
tion which makes the statement false 
and place on his answer sheet the letter 
or number which is below the chosen 
underlined portion. A three-to-one ratio 
of false items is recommended to reduce 
guessing. This testing technique has 
been received favorably by the students. 
Here is an example of the author’s new 
multiple-false test items. “The two 
main coastal climates in California are 


Mediterranean and Marine West Coast. 


B C 


True. 
D 


Over a thousand Chicago teachers 
were recently given an introduction to 
such questions when similar multiple- 
false items were used in the mid-term 
examinations of the television courses 
in the improvement of reading instruc 
tion being given by the Chicago 
Teachers College for in-service teachers 


“Three Approaches to Discipline.” By 
John R. Rogers. NEA Journal, September, 
1958. 


This is one of the timely articles 
in a fifteen-page special feature on dis 
cipline which should be helpful to both 
teachers and administrators. Rogers’ 
article considers the three basic ways 
of establishing and maintaining order 
in the classroom. These are (1) mak 
ing pupils behave through the use oi 
force; (2) inspiring them to behave 
through love for their teachers; (3) 
leading them to behave through the 
concept of self-responsibility. 
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The coercive method is recommended 
if the sole criterion is orderly conduct 
in classroom. However, it has serious 
limitations which diminish its effec- 
tiveness. The fear of punishment may 
interfere with the learning process and 
force itself may be excessive. Also, 
the dependency produced by coercive 
discipline produces chaos when pupils 
are left to their own resources. 


Love is substituted for force as a 
basic motivator in the second method. 
The teacher appeals to the better na- 
ture of pupils and establishes himself 
as a person worthy of love and respect. 
Pupils are inspired to behave in ways 
which they feel will be pleasing to the 
teacher. The method, although prefer- 
able to force, has one weakness in com- 
mon with the coercive approach—it 
does little to help pupils conduct them- 
selves in a responsible manner. 

The self-discipline approach to dis- 
cipline is considered superior to either 
the coercive or the personal appeal 
method. It is described as the “most 
logical choice for schools which profess 
to train children for life in a democ- 
racy.” The key to this approach lies 
in shifting responsibility to the pupils 
by degrees as maturity justifies inde- 
pendent action. 


“Where Are the Accidents Happen- 
ing?” By Gerald J. Hase. Safety Educa- 
tion, October, 1958. 


An extensive survey on accidents in 


92 New York state elementary schools 
indicates that more consideration should 
be given to formulating safety policies. 


\ccident 
physical 


for 
play- 
In the 
instruction 
program, the intermediate grades had 
the highest accident rate and the kin- 
dergarten the lowest. Wrestling had 
the highest accident rate in all the ele- 


rates were determined 
education programs, 
ground, and noon-hour play. 
physical 


education class 


mentary grades, a projected rate of 
approximately 376 accidents per 100,- 
000 exposures. Swimming, with no 
accidents, was the safest activity. 


In the physical education programs, 
the extra-mural activities had the high- 
est accident rate, with a projected rate 
of 18.8 accidents in every 100,000 ex- 
posures ; next, class instruction activi- 
ties with 2.8 accidents per 100,000 
exposures; and, intra-mural activities 
with less than one accident per 100,000 
exposures. 

An analysis of accidents on play- 
ground apparatus revealed that the 
giant stride had the highest accident 
rate, a projected rate of 99.2 accidents 
per 100,000 exposures. The hanging 
bar was the least dangerous with no 
accidents. The kindergarten had the 
highest accident rate on the slide. 


Many factors contributing to acci- 
dents were reported. A _ surprising 
conclusion of the survey was the better 
safety record of classroom teachers in 
physical education classes. The unex- 
pected results were attributed to the 
probable difference in class sizes or the 
nature of different types of activities 
taught by classroom teachers and phy- 
sical education teachers. More signifi- 
cant, the contributing factors indicated 
the inadequacy of school policies and 
the lack of safe school facilities. 

Almost eight per cent of the total 
accidents occurred where supervision 
was not provided. Unorganized play 
had the highest accidents. Also, ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the acci- 
dents occurred when classes and play 
Surfacing 
of playground areas was also an im- 
portant factor. In conclusion, based 
on the analysis of the data, sixteen 
recommendations are submitted to as- 
sist schools in formulating safety poli- 
cies for elementary schools. 


groups exceeded forty-five. 
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: ST 
New Teaching Aids Lal) 


Films 


Prehistoric Images. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
17 minutes. Color. Sale: $190. Available 
through Film Center, Inc., 20 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, III. 


This fine filming of prehistoric cave paint- 
ings from France and Spain begins with a 
photographic exploration of the fantastic 
forms and shadows of the mysterious world 
under ground. We then see, in fully- 
illuminated sequences, the marvelously direct 
animal interpretations of these early artists. 
The color is rich, warm and glowing. Ani- 
mation is used at one point to bring the wall 
paintings to life in an exciting battle between 
hunter and hunted. The film is an impressive 
technical accomplishment. Well worth view- 
ing at any age level, from upper grades on 
up. John W. Emerson 


The Boyhood of George Washington. | reel. 


16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and White, 
$55.00; color, $100.00. Educational collabo- 
rator: Ralph W. Cordier. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

This 


family 


film Washington’s 
and his education and 
experience in such a way as to attempt an 
understanding of the origin and development 
of certain characteristics which contributed 
role of leadership during and sub- 
sequent to the American Revolution. The 
story is told in a smooth prugression which 
should contribute to the maintenance of atten- 
tion and interest. Refreshingly absent are the 
ordinary myths which are so frequently used 
to describe the life of Washington. This 
approach and the material presented should 
provide ample points for 
elaboration. 


presents George 


background 


to his 


discussion and 
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@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


The sound, photography, and acting are 
very good; clothing and architectural style 
and artifacts authentic; vocabulary well- 
suited to the educational level addressed; 
general educational level, grades 7-8. 

William H. Strawn 


Children Who Draw. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
44 minutes. Black and white with some color 
sequences. $185. Available through Film Cen- 
ter, Inc., 20 E. Huron St., Chicago, III. 

Produced in Japan, this award-winning 
film traces the development in art expression 
of a classroom of very young children in that 
country. The children’s normal activities in 
the classroom, at home and in other situations 
are filmed in an admirably natural documen- 
tary style, apparently achieved with hidden 
or telephoto-lens cameras. This is the black 
and white part. We see how their various 
experiences are expressed in their paintings 
and other art activities. The paintings are 
filmed in color. The film is unequalled as an 
exposition, never “forced”, of how youngsters 
reflect their ups and downs in their art; and, 
in turn, how art activities in the classroom 
can help youngsters to come to grips with 
their world. Recommended as educational 
and “meaty” entertainment at all age levels. 

John W. Emerson 


Microscopic Life: The World of the In 
visible. 11% reel. 16 mm sound. 14 minutes 
Black and white, $75. Educational Collabo- 
rator: John O. Corliss. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film 


aspects of 


Films, 
treats some very. interesting 
various microscopic plants and 
Some are the Amoeba, Euglena, 
Volvox, Vorticella, Rotifers, Bryozoa, various 
diatoms and desmids 


animals. 
Other scenes showed 
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organisms that really are not “invisible” to 
the naked eye. These were Cyclops, Daphnia, 
Hydra, and mosquito larvae 

Actually there is no thread of continuity 
in this film but merely a procession of one 
organism after another. The sequence show- 
ing discharging nematocysts was, however, 
excellent and without parallel to 
knowledge. Desmid 
was also well done. 

Certain flaws were evident. For 
example: reference to the hydra as a 
ferocious animal and the statement that the 
method of locomotion in diatoms is a mystery 
The film draws an analogy 
Volvox and an underwater city. 
escapes my comprehension. A_ serious 
error is in attributing chalk formation to the 
tests of* diatoms, when it is the skeletal re- 
mains of Foraminifera they are 


this re 
viewer's reproduction 


minor 


’ 


to science 
hetween 
rhis 


relerring to 
\dvisedly recommended for middle grades. 

Francesco B. Trama 
Ireland: The Land and the People. 1 reel. 
16 min sound. 10 minutes 


$55 . color, $100 


Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator : 
Frank E Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, [Il 


Ireland is a charming land, 


»sorenson 


and this film, 
nh presenting a geographi overview of the 
this fact admirally. The 
relationship of human activities to the island’s 
major geographic characteristics is 
The political division of 
graphically shown but 


country, confirms 
por- 
Ireland is 
strangely enough 


trayed 


nothing is said about the frictions and 


problems involved in the present division of 
Northern Ireland and Erie. Since there are 
now people of Irish descent in the 
United States than in Ireland itself, this film 
should 


more 


those who 


appeal to trace their 
ancestry back to Ireland. Recommended for 
grades 6-12 C. W. Dierickx 


The Industrial Provinces 


Black 


1 reel 
color, 
Educational Mason 
Wade and J Available 
through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 


Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II] 


This film illustrates the rem 


Canada 


17 minutes 
SIRO 


and white, $90; 
Collaborators 


Lewis Robinson 


arkable indus 
trialization that has taken place in Quebec 
and Ontario since the last war. Emphasis is 
placed upon the role of mi torestry, and 


transportation in this industrial awakening 


Unfortunately the commentator is often difh- 
cult to understand. Nevertheless it is excel- 
lent for jumor and senior high school courses 
in geography and the social studies 

Cc. W 


' 
Dierickx 
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Animals with Backbones. 1 reel 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator : Albert 
Wolfson. Available through Coronet Instruc- 


tion Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Il. 


This film tells what a vertebrate is, and 
is not, and reviews the classes of vertebrates 
with emphasis on the backbone as the basic 
structure common to all. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the state 
ment that the horse is the “most commonly 
seen vertebrate” is certainly questionable, if 
not an out and out error. 


The film is suitable for intermediate and 
upper grades. James M. Sanders 


Rubber in Today’s World. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator: Wil 
liam H. Hartley. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, II. 


To summarize the history of and the 
major steps in the production of natural and 
synthetic rubber in a single reel of film is 
a major undertaking. Yet, every major 
milestone in the history of rubber and every 
outstanding process in the development of 
synthetic rubber is treated adequately. Pro 
duced specifically for junior high school stu- 
dents (Grades 7-9), the film has excellent 
possibilities for use in senior high schools 
and adult education classes. 
mended. Vernon 


Highly recom 
3rockmann 


1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes 
Color. Sale: $100; rental, $5. Produced by 
Wayne Thiebaud and Patrician Films, an 
independent. Available through Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

Here is a laudable attempt to condense al! 
the things that “Design” could mean into a 
few clearly explained basic notions. The 
producers‘ have decided that of prime im 
portance are an awareness of basic geometric 
shapes ; 


Design. 


the endless possibilities inherent in 
their combinations; and the designer’s uses 
of stylization, exaggeration and distortion 
[They have wisely avoided such confusing 
concepts as “balance,” “rhythm,” and “har 
mony.” The film includes some entertaining 
and educational examples of the ways in 
which a designer can reduce natural forms 
(fish, girl’s head, and so on) to their most 
basic, expressive shapes. The producers have 
nvented an arch little character, “Stubby 
Pencil,” who does all these things in anima 
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tion techniques. Though admirably presented, 
the film should be carefully evaluated before 
being used as classroom motivation. Useful 
from intermediate level on up, depending on 
teacher’s adaptation of it. 

John W. Emerson 


How We Explore Space. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 15 minutes. Color only, $150. Tech- 
nical Supervisors: Dr. Guido Munch. Dis- 
tributed by Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

This film shows some of the varied instru- 
ments used in conjunction with the telescope. 
It outlines the principle of these instruments 
and the sort of information about space 
yielded by each technique. There are some 
spectacular time-lapse pictures of the surface 
of the sun and planets taken through the Mt. 
Wilson telescope. The teacher would have 
to emphasize though, that this motion is very 
much speeded up. The film would be most 
suitable for grades seven to ten. 

John J. Bowen 

The Battle of Yorktown. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, $75; 
color, $150. Educational Collaborator: Allen 
Nevins. Available through Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Ill 


This film covers the situation and condi- 
tions leading up to the important battle of 
Yorktown as well as the battle itself. The 
very important role of the French troops 
and Navy is clearly pointed out and no at- 
tempt is made to overplay the role of Amer 
ican forces while minimizing that of the 
French. The coverage of this film provides 
points for discussion and it will fit very well 
into a unit plan covering the period of the 
Revolution. 


The photography and sound are excellent; 
the uniforms and artifacts authentic, and 
vocabulary very suitable. Suitable for grades 
7.0 
/ 


William H. Strawn 


Filmstrips 
Explosive Continent. 
Black and white, $2.50. 
Vew York Times, Times Square, New York 
SG; N.Y, 


Africa: 60 frames. 


Produced by The 


What happens in Africa is of vital interest 
to the United States because this country 
needs her raw materials, access to strategic 
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sites on her lands and the good will of her 
peoples. From a land of colonialism African 
nationalism is emerging. This strip portrays 
the problems of African nationalism and 
suggests that unless America pursues a sen- 
sible policy of assistance we my lose out to 
the Russians. An excellent strip for high 
school social studies. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


The World Around Us. 56 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. Produced by the Office of 
Educational Activities of the New York 
Times. New York, N. Y. 

A timely and thought provoking filmstrip 
on the activities of scientists during the 
International Geophysical Year. The strip is 
divided into the following major sections: 
The Earth’s Changing Face, The World’s 
Weather, Electric and Magnetic Forces, Into 
the Universe, and Man’s Expanding Frontiers 
The latter section which points up future 
problems to be solved, such as the control of 
climate, food production, solar energy, and 
expanding medical knowledge, is of particular 
interest. 

In general, current affairs filmstrips have 
a major fault in that they are frequently out- 
dated within a few weeks or months. 
ever, the facts presented in “The World 
Around Us” should be of value for some 
time to come. Recommended for high school 
classes in science and geography as well as 
college freshmen V. W 


How 


Brockmann 


Miscellany 


Mathematical Charts from the Dawn of 
History to 1950 A.D. $1.50. By L. E. Christ- 
man and L. S. Overeem. The Lamberty Co., 
Inc. 325 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
Obtainable from Miss L. W. Christman, 
Yorkville, Ill. 

A set of twelve planographed charts 17” 
by 11” 
wall. 


suitable for hanging on a classroom 


The set of charts gives an outline of the 
history of mathematics. Each chart deals 
with one period in mathematical history. It 
contains a title, suitable illustration and briet 
text. An example is a table depicting the 
changes of the Hindu-Arabic numerals in 
Europe. Another chart deals with relativity, 
a development of the period 1905-1950 in 
Europe and America. The original charts 
were developed in a plane geometry class but 
these seem suitable in general for grades 
7-10. Ella Marth Snader 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Education for American Democracy. By 
Edward J. Power. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 415. $5.75. 

This concise, well-organized text surveys 
the history, philosophy, and organization of 
American education. In addition to the usual 
material found in introductory education 
texts, the author includes an analysis of non- 
public education, particularly the Catholic 
schools and colleges. Especially well done 
is the final part of the text titled “Contem- 
porary Issues and Special Problems.” Chap- 
ters devoted to role of religion in education 
and to liberal and general education provide 
the beginning student with a much needed 
insight into these vital educational issues. 
Chapter learning exercises and bibliographies 
and the summaries of precedential United 
States Supreme Court decisions in American 
education are among the many supplementary 
features which should prove most helpful to 
both student and teacher. 

John Beck 

Who Runs Our Schools? 
John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 195. $4.75. 

The book deals with the numerous com- 
munity pressures confronting school super- 
intendents and board members in their per- 
formance as school officers as well as the 
basic points of agreement and disagreement 
between the superintendent and his board. 
Unlike the usual speculative literature on 
this subject, the findings are based on lengthy 
and confidential interviews with some fifty 
percent of the superintendents in Massachu- 
setts and their school boards (105 superin- 
tendents and 508 board members). Thirty 
pages of appendices contain statistical ana- 
lyses supporting the author’s findings and 
recommendations. The basic premise of this 
book is that superintendents and school board 


3y Neal Gross. 
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members are at the center of any educational 
problem and its solution. It is rather ap- 
parent that many problems of school ad- 
ministration reflect a lack in educational 
leadership, human relations, and community 
cooperation. John Beck 


Teaching Reading. By Gertrude Hildreth. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 612. $6.12. 

Practical, lucid, and scholarly, this com- 
prehensive text is a major addition to the 
literature on reading instruction. An illu- 
minating analysis of the reading process is 
followed by sections on methodology in the 
various grades. Unusual but valuable fea- 
tures are the separate chapters on readability 
formulas, library resources, and the teaching 
of non-English speaking and gifted children. 

David Kopel 


The Audio-Visual Equipment Manual. By 
James D. Finn. Dryden Press, 110 W. 57th 
St. New York 19, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 363. 
$9.50. 

This manual is divided into four major 
sections: projection and playback equipment, 
tape recorders, tachistoscopic machines, and 
miscellaneous devices. Teachers lacking tech- 
nical knowledge or background will find 
those portions of the manual dealing with 
theory of the equipment and the discussion 
on good general practices in its use extremely 
helpful. The author uses simple language 
and many sketches to clarify difficult tech- 
nical points. Over one-half of the manual 
is devoted to photographs showing how to 
operate different types of equipment; how- 
ever since only a very small portion of the 
equipment on the market can be shown, the 
value of this section is doubtful. Effective 
as a reference book in an audio-visual lab- 
oratory, but too limited in scope for the 
average classroom teacher. 

Samuel L. Dolnick 
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Teaching Arithmetic for Understanding. 
John L. Marks, C. Richard Purdy, and 
Lucien B. Kinney. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 429. $6.00. 

Designed for pre-service and in-service 
teachers this book covers the subject matter 
of the first eight grades. It is an excellent 
text giving both the content and the pro- 
fessionalized approach. The book reflects 
years of experience and experiment; espe- 
cially appreciated will be the distinction be- 
tween per cent and percentage and the 
consistent use of the correct concepts. Al- 
though for many years a book covering all 
eight years has been needed, this text is too 
extensive for many standard three semester 
hour courses. A student workbook is available. 

William J. Purcell 


A De- 
By Elizabeth Halsey 
Henry Holt and Co., 

New York 17, N. Y., 


Physical Education for Children: 
velopmental Program 
ind Lorena Porter 
383 Madison Ave., 
1958. Pp. 432. $5.75 
the needs ot 
education spe ialists, and 
this presents a 
tested program for elementary school physi 
cal education. Practical suggestions on meth- 
ods, games, and improvisation of equipment 
written in a concise, informative manner 
Creativity and movement exploration 
comprehensive ly analy red so as to encourage 
self-directed activity by the individual child 
tlong with theory and methodology the 
teacher. selection and 
} education is offered 
is a tentative guide for all individuals con- 
| and 
education program 
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For the Kindergarten 


Dan The Weath 
llustrated by P. J. Ho 
and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
1958. Pp. 30. $1.25 

An intelligent, easy reading 
kinds of weather children like 
gaily illustrated by one of 
known weathermen. It will 
readers responsive to a W 
of weather and how it effects people in 
eral, such as the pilot or the trucl 
Primary grade children and _ teachers 
velcome this 


erman. By Jene Barr 
Albert Whitman 


Chicago 6, IIL, 


all 
to chat about 
Chicago's well- 
young 
range 


review oO! 
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nore ol 
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drivet 


will 


book 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


The Littlest Satellite. Written 
trated by Inez Hogan. E. P. 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
1958. Unp. $2.50. 


illus 
and 


NN. By 


and 
Dutton 


York 10, 


The inquisitive little gnome finds the an- 
swers to perplexing questions when he takes 


a trip to the moon on the witch’s broomstick 


December, 1958 


Basic Concepts in Music Education. Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. The National Society 
for the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1958. Pp. 362. $4.00. 

The purpose of this book is to show the 
trend in music education to orient its instruc- 
tional programs to accepted goals of formal 
education. Section I is directed toward in- 
terpretation of educational theory and prac- 
tice of fundamental disciplines in music; 
section II describes music instruction in its 
relationship with various features of ac- 
credited school programs. 


Sylvan D. Ward 


with Young Children 
Philosophical Library, 


York 16, N. Y., 1958 


Discovering Must 

Eunice Bailey. 
E. 40th St., New 
119. $4.75. 


This is a musical activity book based on 
spontaneous response. It shows in detail 
how children create, sing, dance, compose, 
play, and work together in the 
and outside the building. 


By 
15 
Pp 


classroom 
Sylvan Ward 


Music Education for Teen-Agers. By 
William R. Sur and Charles F. Schuller, 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 478. $6.00. 


A comphehensive guide to music in the 
junior and senior high school. Goals, prob- 
lems, and how to do things are taken up in 
logical manner, making the book 
easily understood 


concise, 


Sylvan 


Ward 


and Primary Grades 


Young readers will enjoy the large, clear 
print and the delightful illustrations but it 
is doubtful that they will grasp the true 
meaning of orbit, satellite, gravity, and sim 
ilar words used in this fantasy. For seven 
and eight-year-olds 


Kathleen D. O'Shea 


There's No Such Animal. By Alf Evers 
Illustrated by Bogdam Grom. J. B. Lippin 
cott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5 
Pa., 1958. Pp. 31. 

The story of a baby bear who meets people 
for the first time and the reactions of mama 
and papa when he tries to describe his ex 
periences. Although well written and illus 
trated, without adult guidance the lesson is 
lost to the average primary grade child and 
the story is not sufficiently funny to be clas 
sified as humor. Read and explained to them 
they might enjoy it, but beading it them 
selves they would find it boring 

Colletta 


$2.25. 


Ramelow 
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Ricardo and the Puppets. Written and 
illustrated by Mary E. Little. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 30. $2.50. 


A meager, unsuccessful attempt to inter- 
est primary children in the many wonderful 
facets found in the public library. Ricardo, 
a mouse, and his friends take part in a dis- 
astrous puppet-making adventure centered 
around the story of Perez and Martina. The 
unrealistic outcome and difficult vocabulary 
are above the comprehension of the primary 
child. The pink and black rice paper illus- 
trations are too small and dainty to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by the very young. 

Ettalee S. Lites 


The W orld of 
A. A. Milne. Illustrated by E. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 234. $3.95. 


The two famous collections of verses, 
When We Were Very Young and Now We 
Are Six, written by A. A. Milne for his 
only son are here presented in one volume. 
The delightful black and white drawings 
from the original books have been retained 
and E. H. Shepard has added eight full-page 
illustrations in color and new endpapers. 
This new format is most attractive and the 
book is a perfect companion volume to The 


u ‘orld of Pooh. 


Christopher Robin. By 
H. Shepard. 


Fourth Ave., 


Louise M. Jacobs 
I! Want to Whistle. Illustrated by Abner 

Graboff. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 42. $2.50. 


A pleasait poetic experience which chil- 
dren need plus the problem of whistling 
which children understand. Some illustra- 
tions were questioned by kindergarten and 
first grade pupils: “Why was the cat living 
in the tree? Why has the policeman such 
little legs and feet?” However they were 
happy with the large picture of the boy, the 
train, and the Fourth of July i'lustrations. 
A good story for kindergarten and primary 
grades. Catherine E. Tobin 


The Silver Button. By 
Illustrated by Harold 
Knopf, 501 Madison 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 26. 


Helen D. Olds. 
Alfred A. 
York 22, 


Jerson. 
Ave., New 
$2.50. 

This is the story of six-year-old Stevie 
who is just beginning school. He has fears 
about making the venture back and forth 
alone, but when asked by his teacher to take 
a new girl home he assumes the job bravely 
and learns to overcome his fears. The book 
is especially good for children just starting 
school and for the five- to eight-year-old 
group in general. Illustrations are well done 
and add much to the charm of the story. 


3arbara N. Stein 
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Dan Dooley’s Lucky Star. By Rose Fried 
man. Illustrated by Vana Earle. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1958. Pp. 46. $1.75. 


A little boy with a problem discovers some 
ways toward its solution and finds a nice 
surprise at the end of his endeavors. The 
story emphasizes Dan’s unselfishness and his 
consideration for his neighbor; love and pro- 
tection of his animal friends are other char- 
acteristics of the nonetheless very real boy. 
The vocabulary is simple enough for the 
beginning reader to master, and the attrac- 
tive illustrations appeal to boys and girls 
from seven to ten years of age. 


Anne Joyce 


The Lonely Doll. Written and illustrated 
by Dare Wright. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 53. $2.50. 


An imaginative story of talking toys illus- 
trated with large realistic photographs. Al- 
though the treatment of toys as humans is 
unreal, little children easily identify them- 
selves with Edith and Little Bear. They see 
their own Mothers issuing ultimatums as 
Mr. Bear scolds; in a child’s pretend-world 
it’s fun to see the toys live. For ages three 
to seven. Denise Dopke 


Merry Go Round. Written and illustrated 
by Crockett Johnson. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958 
Unp. $1.50. 


A story that has no beginning and no end, 
this unusual, spiral-bound adventure depicts 
what a young boy views as he rides around 
and around on the carousel. From the final 
page the reader may continue on, repeating 
the story, as there is a continuity from that 
page to the first. Preschool and kindergarten 
children will enjoy the humorous, full-page 
illustrations. 3arbara Mueller 


Tommy O'Toole and the Forest Fire. By 
Anna D. Cordts. Illustrated by Berthold 
Tiedemann. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, III, 1958 
Pp. 96. $1.48. 


A young station agent and his collie dog 
experience many exciting adventures, the 
most important being the rescue of an entire 
train during a forest fire. When Tommy 
is promoted to dispatcher he leaves the dog 
with the new station agent to help carry on 
the work. Sixteen pages are devoted to 
reading practice and phonetic study of words 
in the story and companion words. There 
is also a question and answer study. Third 
grade reading level. Edna R. Olson 
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For the Middle Grades 


First Days of the World. By Gerald Ames 
and Rose Wyler. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y,. 1598. Pp. 48. $2.95. 

When ten- and eleven-year-old children 
ask questions concerning how the world be- 
gan, they expect clear answers with enough 
detail to be vivid. They like the feeling of 
exploring as partners with the authors and 
scientists the known facts about the questions 
they have asked. The reader seems to be 
taken by the hand and guided to understand 
facts concerning a very old world; the book 
does not pretend to have all the answers. 

Mary F, Polerecky 


Desert Dwellers. By Terry Shannon. II 
lustrated by Charles Payzant. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., 1958. Pp. 28. $2.75. 

Most attractive and factual colored illus 
trations give a clue to the ways animals and 
plants have found to survive in the hot, arid 
areas of the Southwest. Plant life, large and 
small animals, birds, insects, and reptiles live 
a mutually beneficial life in their day and 
night cycle of adjusting to heat and little 
rain. This book is one of personalities and 
not just creatures. For ages eight to ten 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Zorra. By George Cory Franklin. Illus 
trated by L. D. Cram. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1958. Pp. 118. 
$2.50. 

Zorra, a young fox, is raised as a pet. She 
turns wild at times but returns to the safety 
of her man-made home. Of interest are the 
ways foxes are hunted by other animals and 
by men; the older foxes outwit the trapper 
by tripping his devices. However, the trap 
per’s actions need not have been portrayed 
as being so cruel. Middle grade nature 
story lovers might enjoy this book. 

Robert Levin 

Old Bill, the Whooping Crane. Written 
and illustrated by Joseph Wharton Lippin 
cott. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 176. $3.00 

Deals with problem of extinction of the 
whooping crane. It explains the threats of 
man, predators, hurricanes, and tornadoes as 
they interrupt the active life of this bird 
This first hand report illustrated with pho 
tographs and line drawings will interest fifth 
and sixth grade pupils. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


What Is It Series. What Is a Tree, What 
Ils a Frog, and What Is a Butterfly. By Gene 
Darby. Illustrated by Lucy and John Hawk- 
inson. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narra- 
gansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 48 
each. $1.60 each. 


December, 1958 


What Is a Tree presents basic and simple 
facts about trees and their many products. 
Through vivid illustrations and in short, 
clear sentences, the author tells how bark 
from cork trees may be manufactured into 
bulletin boards, linoleum, and bottle stops; 
how various types of juices from trees may 
be made into rubber balls, maple syrup, or 
paint. The origin of chocolate, cinnamon, 
and camphor is also discussed. 

The text and illustrations in What 1s a Frog 
are unusually well integrated. We read, see, 
and learn that the frog pulls off his skin and 
eats it; that the spring peeper is as tiny as 
a penny while the giant frog is twelve inches 
long. 

All questions about butterflies from the 
egg stage to a full description of the body 
are answered in What Is a Butterfly. The 
differences between butterflies and moths are 
also explained. The beautiful water color 
illustrations give a better understanding of 
the stages of growth and usefulness. 


A worthwhile series which should arouse 
the interest of most intermediate grade 
children. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht and Edna R. Olson 


The Buried Treasure and Other Picture 
Tales. Selected by Eulalie Steinmetz Rosa 
Illustrated by Josef Cellini. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1958. Pp. 187. $3.00. 

This book contains selections from nine 
books in the Picture Tales Series which have 
long been out of print. To these eighteen sto 
ries from Spain, Scardinavia, India, Mexico, 
Italy, France, Holland, China, and Japan 
have been added four Russian tales. The 
selections were made by a children’s librar 
ian who had memories ot children’s laughter, 
eyes deep with wonder, mouths stretched 
with grins —all evoked by the storytellers 
when they told these tales. These memories 
can certainly be relived for these tales have 
really withstood the test of time and still 
have universal appeal. A must for the story 
teller of any age. Pauline Atherton 


Old Italian Tales. Retold by Domenico 
Vittorini. Illustrated by Kathryn L. Fligg 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 110. $3.09. 

The editor of this collection of Italian 
tales from the twelfth through the nineteenth 
centuries is well versed in Italian literature. 
His collection excludes tales of ghost and 
goblin, but include stories with wit, 
subtle humor, and perplexing situations. This 
book is sure to be enjoyed by storytellers 
and young readers alike. It complements 
lagendorf’s The Priceless Cats reviewed in 
the March-April, 1957, issue of the Journal 

Pauline 


does 


Atherton 
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Tales Merry and Wise. By Rose Laura 
Mincieli. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Still another book of Italian tales — this 
time from the region of Bari on the Adriatic 
Sea. Fortunately this book does not duplicate 
to any great extent the books of Italian 
folklore already reviewed. What a store- 
house of tales before only available to the 
Italian storyteller, but now opened to Ameri- 
can children in translation. Some tales suffer 
in translation; the stories are good but the 
Italian flavor and aroma are lost due to the 
language barrier. The illustrations, merely 
crude black and white sketches, add abso- 
lutely nothing to the text. Except for a few 
stories, a child’s imagination might be mis- 
lead by them. Pauline Atherton 


The First Book of Fairy Tales. 
by Elizabeth Abell. Illustrated by Gioia 
Fiammenghi. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 118. 
$1.95. 

The old familiar tales in a new dress: 
Beauty and the Beast; The Elves and the 
Shoemaker; Cinderella; Puss-in-Boots; The 
Lad Who Went to the North Wind; Rapun- 
zel; Little Half-Chick; The Miller’s Boy; 
The Princess and the Pea; The Fisherman 
and His Wife. This collection brings added 
magic to these old tales, forever new, by 
combining spritely illustrations with well 


Retold 


designed printed pages. The format of the 

book will be inviting to the young reader 

who might otherwise only “hear” these tales. 
Pauline Atherton 


Lincoln: A Big Man. By Helen Kay. 
Illustrated by. Arthur Polonsky. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 45. $2.75. 

The children of Springfield knew Lincoln 
was a large man and daily they saw the 
expressions of his enormous heart. Here are 
the favorite anecdotes about the big man 
deftly woven together for children in the 
middle grades. The very human qualities of 
the young circuit rider and his later life in 
Springfield will appeal to the young reader. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Marie L. 


Horan 


Henry's Lincoln. By Louise A. Neyhart 
Illustrated by Charles Banks Wilson. Holi- 
day House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, 
N.: Y., 1958. Pp. 50. $2.50. 

The centennial anniversary of the Lincoln 
Douglas debates was probably the reason for 
the reprinting of this book originally pub 
lished in 1945. A young boy, Henry Oakes, 
is permitted to go to Freeport to hear the 
“Little Giant” and “Honest Abe.’ The boy’s 
first trip to town and his feeling of independ- 
ence are more delightfully presented than are 
the personalities of the debaters. 

Marie L. Horan 


For the Upper Grades 


Frontiers of 
Illustrated by 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 173. $3.25 

This fourteen descriptions of new develop- 
ments in science, each of which includes some 
of the problems that are yet to be solved and 
suggestions of future vocational possibilities 
for each topic. Many new terms are in- 
troduced and carefully explained. The de- 
scription of the evaporograph, a type of 
camera that can take pictures in the ab- 
sence of light and that can measure the heat 
of distant objects, the definition of the prob- 
lem of atomic waste materials, the technique 
of locating ore deposits by geobotany, the 
use of radar in meteorology, and listing of 
chemical problems concerning the human 
body and mind are comparatively new topics 
tor science rading in the upper elementary 
grades. Recommended for seventh, eighth, 
ind ninth grade for enrichment reading in 
science Bernice J. Austrheim 


Science. By 
Sam__ Citron. 


Lynn Poole. 
Whittlesey 
York 36, 


Learning About Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion. By Adrian Fox and George E. Rotter 
Johnson Co., 1135 R St., Lincoln 8, Neb., 
1958. Pp. 64. 75 cents 

Written especially for elementary pupils 
in grades five through eight, this text-work- 
book presents interesting and pertinent in 
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formation about our soil and water resources 
and the importance of their wise use. The 
story text follows the progress of a small 
class, guided by their teacher, while read- 
ing and investigating such aspects of the 
topic as the different kinds of erosion, their 
causes and prevention, topsoil, and conserva 
tion agencies. The material, exercises, and 
many illustrations are directed towards the 
development of basic understandings and 
wholesome attitudes. .\s an instructional tool 
the work book and accompanying manual 
may be used effectively in social studies, 
language arts, or science classes. A list of 
activities offer many opportunities for en 
riching experiences. The manual includes 
suggestions for use of the text and evalua 
tion procedures. Muriel Beuschlein 


Pets from the Pond. By Margaret Waring 
Buck. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash 
ville 2, Tenn., 1958. Pp. 72. $3.00. 

The collection and care of living animals 
for aquaria and terraria are carefully de- 
cribed in this excellent text. Life histories 
of turtles, salamanders, frogs, toads, and a 
variety of fish are included as well as sug- 
gestions for feeding both the young and the 
adult forms. This step by step guide gives 
details for making the equipment for coliect- 
ing and explains the necessary procedures 
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The author’s line drawings assist in identi- 
fying suitable plants and animals for class- 
room and individual study. Parents, teachers, 
and elementary pupils in grades five through 
eight will find this book an invaluable source 
of interest and information. 

Muriel Beuschlein 


The Rainbow Book of American Folk 
Tales and Legends. By Maria Leach. Illus- 
trated by Marc Simont. World Publishing 
Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
1958. Pp. 318. $4.95. 

Have you often wondered why Illinois is 
called the Sucker State? Do you know the 
story behind the Lincoln Totem Pole? The 
answers to these wonderments and many 
more which make our American heritage are 
to be found in this excellent collection of 
state lore, local tales and legends for each 
region in the United States, plus added 
chapters on outstanding American tall tale 
heroes, bad men and “scream stories”—those 
tales we tell when the lights are out! Com- 
plete with bibliography, notes, and index, 
this is a must for every storyteller’s shelf 
and for every elementary school teacher and 
librarian who is taking an active part in 
passing on our priceless American heritage. 

Pauline Atherton 


Young Mike Fink. By Zachary Ball. Illus- 
trated by Paul Lantz. Holiday House, 8 
W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 196. $2.95. 

This adventure story is based on the life 
and times of Mike Fink, semilegendary keel- 
boatman, just after the Revolution. It relates 
his frontier adventures as a youth and his 
first trip on the Ohio and Mississippi. Fight- 
ing, boasting, river pirates, and humorous 
romance make this absorbing reading for 
middle and upper grades; but just as im- 
portant is the fine code of ethics which gives 
a subtle yet necessary balance to the 
boisterous conduct of some of its colorful 
characters Donald R. Martin 


New Amsterdam. By 
Norma Wood James. Illustrated by Victor 
Dowling. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 
213. $3.00. 

Pieter, a medical student, returns home to 
New Amsterdam with hopes of becoming 
a doctor’s assistant. His independent think- 
ing causes him to quarrel with Governor 
Stuyvesant and eventually leads him into a 
maze of intrigue involving Indians and a 
rich patroon. These and his subsequent ad- 
ventures are portrayed against an authentic 
historical background. This seemingly ex 
cellent reading for upper grade children may, 
however, be of limited appeal because its 
action is slow to start and involves much 
historical description 


Young Doctor of 


Son of the Gondolier. By Elsa Steinmann 
Translated by Richard and Clara Winston 


December, 1958 


Illustrated by Johannes Griiger. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1958. Pp.192. $3.00. 

As the title implies, this story centers 
about a twelve-year-old boy, Gabriello, living 
in Venice. He eagerly looks forward to the 
day when he can follow the family tradition 
of becoming a successful gondolier, but life 
is abruptly changed by the sudden death of 
his father in an accident. The most difficult 
adjustment for the family to make is to leave 
Venice and go to live on the island of Mu- 
rano. Here Gabriello unexpectedly finds suc- 
cess and an entirely new future in the glass 
factories. This is an unusual story told in 
a direct, appealing style. Although suggested 
for children ages ten to fourteen, it would 
be enjoyed by persons of any age. IIlustra- 
tions are excellent. 

Marguerite McMahon 


Westward, Westward, Westward. By Eliz- 
abeth Abell. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 234. $2.95 

Unquestionably this is a superb anthology 
ot western stories. Many of the selections 
are about historic personages or incidents: 
others are fictional. Yet one finishes this 
book with a strong sense of the flavor and 
feelings that must have been associated with 
the American West. Adolescents could hardly 
be directed to a better collection of materials 
savoring of the real West. Excellently illus 
trated. Robert Levin 


Matt Tyler’s Chronicle. | 


Sy 
Webb. Funk and Wagnalls, 153 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. P 


Christopher 
E. 24th St., 
p. 216. $2.95 

When Matt Tyler, age sixteen, helps a 
rebel spy to escape in the year 1776, he be- 
comes involved in a series of land and sea 


battles of the Revolution. As he relates his 
story of joining the Pennsylvania Riflemen, 
his ineeting with General Washington, his 
suffering as a prisoner of war, and his ad 
ventures with Keelhaul Joe and piracy, those 
exciting days become dramatically alive with 
their background of struggle, courage, and 
high spirits. For ages ten to fourteen. 
Alice S. Gordon 

Moose Island. By William R. Kluge 
Illustrated by Don Collins. Steck Co., 9th 
and Lavaca St., Austin 1, Tex., 1958. Pp. 
152. $2.00. 

The book jacket states that this is a book 
for reluctant readers. Certainly the illus 
trations would make anyone dipping into 
this book more reluctant than before. The 
story, however, is that of two teen-agers, 
a boy and a girl, who because of their skills 
and interest save a wilderness area for a 
park. Skills from riding a swimming moose 
to piloting a yacht through dangerous reefs 
to pleading before the entire legislatures are 
all accomplishments of these two. 


Robert Levin 
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For the High School 


Frontiers of Science. Edited by Edward 
Hutchings, Jr. Basic Books, 59 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 362. $6.00. 

A collection of thirty-two esays by scien- 
tists currently active on the “growing edge” 
of present day research at one specific school, 
California Institute of Technology. This type 
of book aids teachers in fulfilling their pro- 
fessional responsibility of keeping abreast 
with research in science. There are eleven 
selections on the biological sciences, nine 
on the physical, and eleven on science and 
society. The Origin of Life by Norman 
Horowitz, We could Feed the World by 
Henry Borsook, Forecasting the Future by 
Sir Charles Darwin, Volcanoes, Ice and 
Destructive Waves by Frank Press, The 
Birth and Death of a Star by Allan Sandage, 
The Inquiring Mind by L. A. DuBridge, 
and Why Do We Laugh and Cry? are sam- 
ples of the topics included. Recommended 
as enrichment reading for elementary and 
secondary school science teachers and ad- 
vanced high school students. 

Bernice J. Austrheim 


Conservation in America. By Dorothy 
Childs Hogner. Illustrations by Nils Hogner. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 5q., 
1958. Pp. 240. $3.75. 

A compactly designed historical account 
and economic report of our national re- 
sources. Neither tables nor graphs are used, 
yet comparisons and trends are vividly con 
veyed. By using devices for deft explanation 
or attractive narrative, the author makes 
every word count. Readers from seventh 
grade to adults will enjoy the book because 
of its vital, straightforward information and 
its frank presentation of current aspects of 
controversial problems and developments. 


Ann M. 


Philadelphia 5, Pa., 


Kummer 


Living World History. By T. Walter 
Wallbank and Arnold Fletcher. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 
1958. Pp. 768. $4.88. 


This appears to be a simplified version of 
Mr. Wallbank’s eminently successful college 
text on world history adapted for high school 
consumption by the authors. They have im- 
plemented all the aids usually recommended 
in classes on social science methods in order 
to make world history palatable and under- 
standable to the high school youth of America. 
They have, for example, included previews 
of each chapter in the form of sentence 
descriptions and definitions. They conclude 
each chapter with a list of terms and char- 
acters to be remembered, places to be asso- 
ciated with history, leading questions on 
material, “facts of great importance,” and 
quite adequate bibliographies. The last, in- 
cidentally, are not the usual bibliographical 
litanies, but titles accompanied by adequate 
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summaries of the books offered for reading. 

From the point of view of visual aids the 
book is entirely satisfactory. Apart from 
several very excellent maps of two pages 
covering various areas and epochs of world 
history, it also contains hundreds of illus- 
trations, outline maps, and cartoons. The last 
are concerned with a character called “Hy 
Story” and show his reactions to historical 
events and characters. 


One of the most commendable features of 
the volume is the constant association of 
history and geography and naturally the 
stress paid on the interaction of man and his 
environment. On the debit side, the reviewer 
feels from experience that the size and 
weight of the book will work against it 
Also since the authors have included every 
type of workable guide and motivation there 
is little left for the exercise of the teacher’s 
ingenuity in presenting the material 


Save 
perhaps a “movie” or a film strip. 


Joseph Chada 


Israel Today. By Ruth Gruber. Hill and 
Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 242. $3.95. 

This book might appropriately be called 
“Essays and Stories on a Beloved Country.” 
Its author, a special correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune, is also an ardent 
admirer of the Zionist experiment in the 
Near East. Her love of Israel breathes from 
every page of this little volume. Because the 
world loves a lover, the reader after a short 
perusal also catches the writer’s affection for 
the people of Israel. The book is light and 
entertaining reading even when it ponders 
the weighty political, economic, and cultural 
questions of the country. Its twenty-one 
chapters or topics cover everything from 
anthropology to politics and from history 
to economics. It is above all a bouquet of 
literary blossoms which the author places 
at the feet of her beloved Israel on the tenth 
anniversary of its birthday. 

Joseph Chada 


A Way with Boys. By Viola Rowe. 
Illustrated by Millard McGee. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave, New York 
3, -N. ¥.,. 3957. Pop. 162. $2.75. 

Pretty red-haired Barbara Gilbert felt she 
lacked in confidence and “know-how” to 
deal with the problems of growing-up and 
dating. The summer she spent helping her 
family make a success of a new lake resort 
colony contributed to a better understanding 
of herself and to the achievement of a good 
way with boys. The story attempts to deal 
with some of the problems of adolescence 
but the treatment is light, merely skimming 
the issues. However, the family relations 
are quite genuine and sincere. 


Margaret S. Sandine 
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Trigonometry. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Paul P. Hanson. World Book Co., 313 Park 
Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 470. $3.80. 

A well written text in which each chapter 
is divided into lessons, the final one being 
a chapter summary. Each lesson is prefaced 
with preparatory exercises and ends with a 
review. There are many optional lessons on 
such topics as complex numbers and inverse 
functions. The text contains four place tables. 
However this reviewer feels that writer of 
high school trigonometry texts err in plac- 
ing too much emphasis on the trigonometry 
of the acute angle. The approach should be 
the customary college one of beginning with 
the trigonometric functions of the general 
angle if college students who have taken 
trigonometry in high school are to be able 
to cope with the trigonometry of the general 
angle. Excellent typography. 


Ruth B. Rasmusen 


The Y ear of the Horse. 
Illustrated by Lorence F. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

\ good adventure story with a historical 
background of Genghis Khan’s empire in 
the Gobi desert. It will probably appeal 
inost to junior high school boys. 

Ruth Dawson 


By Rita Ritchie. 
3jorklund. E. P. 


The Road to Miklagard. By Henry 
lreece. Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 254. $3.50. 
Harald Sigurdson, the son of a Norseman, 
fears he will never sail the seas in search of 
adventure. Through a chance meeting with 
Prince Arkil of Denmark, Harald leaves his 
home to roam the coast of Europe, meeting 
friends and enemies in the Moorish strong- 
hold as well as in Constantinople. Finally 
with his skill as a swordsman he manages 
to return to his village with the treasure 
he has carried from the City of Gold, Con- 
stantinople. This is a good adventure story 
for boys twelve to sixteen years of age 
Geraldine O’ Malley 


Breakneck Betty. By Adele and Cateau 
de Leeuw. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 219. 
$2.75. 

Although Betty's first year out of high 
school brought her a new and exciting job, 
her recklessness in dealing with human re- 
lationships was much more serious than her 
physical daring which had long ago given 
her the nickname Breakneck Betty. She 
finally learned after many disappointments 
and heartaches that energy and enthusiasm 
are not enough to bring about success and 
happiness. Her growth in understanding is 
realistically developed and will bring encour- 
agement to readers with similar problems 
and enjoyment to all teen-agers. 

Margaret S. Sandine 
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The Rebellion of Ran Chatham. By Tom 
Person. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

Sixteen-year-old Ran Chatham _ leaves 
home for a cabin in Big Swamp when his 
father insists he continue with his schooling. 
This is Mississippi Delta country, the flavor 
of which is captured in skillful description 
Ran suffers through heat and mosquitoes 
and cotton picking; he encounters panthers, 
an escaped convict, and an unfriendly poacher. 
His experiences teach him the value of edu 
cation and he returns home a weary and 
wiser boy. Alice S. Gordon 


Curtain of Mist. By M. Pardoe. Illustrated 
by Leslie Alkinson. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1957 
Pp. 245. $1.95 

The story of Cymbel offers a fine adven- 
ture in reading to young teen-agers who 
have imagination. This tale is a strange and 
skilful blending of the real and the mystic 
In it a young English tutor and his three 
charges retreat through “the curtain of mist” 
from the highlands of Scotland at the present 
time to Celtic Britain nearly 2,000 years ago 
Here they meet Cymbel, the lad with whom 
they had picnicked the day before, now a 
king’s son commanding servants and slaves 
The accurate and vivid details of life in that 
early period make the story a valuable 
experience. Mary E. Courtenay 


Into the Wind. By Mary F. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. Pp. 224. $3.95 

A family of six youngsters each having 
a unique personality and talents would sup- 
ply enough adventure for ordinary parents ; 
however the Van Neses add a seventy-foot 
schooner manned by this happy group of 
individualists and a cruise on the Atlantic 
The resulting adventurous sport, serving 
also as an educational medium in the hands 
of wise parents, is entertainingly related by 
the mother of the sea-going family. Whole 
some reading for the teen-age boy or girl 

Cassin F. Graham 


Van Nes 


Hidden Gold. By Pauline Clark. Illus 
trated by Cecil Leslie. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957 
Pp. 192. $2.75. 

The lure of a mystery will quickly capture 
and hold the interest of teen-agers, both 
girls and boys, in the story of a young lad’s 
determined pursuit of his own “hunch.” The 
suspicion aroused in the boy’s mind by his 
keen observation results in an exciting 
search for buried treasure of great historic 
value and material worth. In the course of 
their detective activities four teen-agers live 
through weeks of adventure 
The story is told with skill 
by excellent illustrations 
legends of rural England. 

Mary E 


and suspense 


and enriched 
and the Celtic 


Courtenay 
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The New Faperbacks 


For the Intermediate Grades 


Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Counter. 
3y Ellen MacGregor. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


Illustrated, as are all the books in the new 
Arrow Series for grades 4, 5 and 6. 


Skeleton 
Age Books. 


Cave. 


By Cora Cheney. 
$s 25 


Teen- 


Spooky Magic. By Larry Kettelkamp. 
leen-Age Books. $.25 


Tricks a child can do. 


Fun with Science. By Mae and Ira Free- 
man. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Photographs illustrate simple scientific ex 
periments that can be done at home. 

How to Star in Basketball. By Herman 
L. Masin. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Complete rules and playing procedure. 

Snow Treasure. 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 

Norwegian children keep hidden gold 
away from the Nazis during the occupation 


3y Marie’ McSwigan 


For the Upper Grades 


To Tell Your Love. By Mary Stolz. Teen- 
Age-Books. $.25. 


Teen-age romance. 


The Golden Eagle Mystery. By 


Ellery 
Queen, Jr. Teen-Age Books 


$.25 


Prairie Colt. 


Books. $.25. 


3y Stephen Holt. Teen-Age 


Crosswords for Teen Agers. 


Murray 
Rockowitz. Teen-Age Books. 


For the High School 


David ( opperfield. 
Introduction by 


$.75. 


Dickens. 
Pocket. 


By Charles 
Joseph Mersand 


Language for Everybody. By 
Pocket. $.50. 

What language is and how to master it. 
Illustrated. 


Mario Pei. 


The Poe ket Aristotle. 


Kaplan. Pocket. $.50. 


Hitler: A 
Bulloc k. 


Edited by Justin D. 


Study in 
Abridged. 


Alan 


Tyranny. By 
Bantam. $.50. 


The Voyage of the Beagle. By Charles 


Darwin. Bantam. $.50 


A Concise Treasury of Great Poems. By 
Louis Untermeyer. Perma Books. $.50. 

Over 700 English and 
(NONE by Untermeyer !) 


American poems 


Emima,. By 


Jane Austen. Bantam. $.50. 


he Trees. By Conrad Richter. Bantam. 


2 
4 


The Fields By 


. 5 


The 


$50 


Conrad Richter. Bantam 


Town. By Conrad Richter. Bantam. 


Che well-known trilogy about the conquest 
of the American frontier 


The Robe. By Lloyd C. Douglas. 


Pocket 
$.50. 


Penquin Island. By Anatole France. Ban- 
tam. $.50. 


A satire on civilization. 

The Astec: Man and Tribe..By Victor W 
von Hagen. Mentor. $.50. 

Fully illustrated. 


Three Great Plays of Euripides. Translated 
by Rex Warner. Mentor. $.75. 
Medea, Hippolytus, and Helen. 


The Story of Jass. By 


Marshall 
Mentor. $.50. 


>tearns 
Photographs, bibliography, and index. 


The New Art of Selling. By 
Leterman. Bantam. $.50. 

Helpful for teenagers 
summer selling jobs 


Elmer G 


with part-time or 


Of Mice and 
Rant: t 2c 
Jantam. $.35. 


Ven. By John Steinbeck 


Mark Twain. 
Dell. $.50. 

\ collection of short 
excerpts from his books. 


Edited by Edmund Fuller 


stories, essays, and 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


January 25-28, 1959: Annual Meeting, National Sch 


Association. San Francisco, California. 


January 26-30: Annual Reading Institute, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

February 7-11: Forty-third Annual Convention, National Asso 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, NEA. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


February 14-18: American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 28 - March 4: Annual Meeting, Department of Elementary 


School Principals, NEA. Los Angeles, California 


March 1-4: Fourteenth Annual Meeting, National Conference on 


Higher Education. Chicago, Illinois 
March 1-5: Fourteenth Annual Convention, Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio 


, 


March 18-22: National Association of Women Deans and 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ounselors 


March 30- April 4: Annual Meeting, National Science 
Association. Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Teachers 


April 12-18: National Library Week. 
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